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2 THE VIKGINIANa 

is like ours ? and so forth. On Tuesday morning I 
am king of my house and family. ' On Tuesday even- 
ing Prince Whippersnapper ^n^eff. his appearance, 
and my reign is over. A ^h6l]9.1Ife is forgotten and 
forsworn for a pair of hkL^-^gres^ a x>air of lean shanks, 
and a head of yellqwh^iir;?^ ' 

"'Tis written ©*'t» we women should leave all to 
follow out huab^cL' I think our courtship was not 
very long, i^ar Martin I " said the matron, laying her 
han(} ^i|.hef 'husband's arm. 

"."Els' human nature, and what can you expect of 
.-. tf^ft j'ade ? " sighed the Colonel. 
'.'"/• '"And I think I did my duty to my husband, 
'•. * though I own I left mr/ papa for him," added Mrs. 
Lambert, softly. 

" Excellent wench I Perdition catch my soul I but 
I do love thee, Molly I " says the good Colonel ; " but, 
then, mind you, your father never did me; and if 
ever I am to have sons-in-law — " 

" Ever, indeed I Of course, my girls are to have 
husbands, Mr. Lambert I " cries Mamma. 

"Well, when they come, I'll hate them. Madam, 
as your father did me ; and quite right too, for tak- 
ing his treasure away from him." 

" Don't be irreligious and unnatural, Martin Lam- 
bert t I say you are unnatural, sir ! " continues the 
matron. 

" Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left jaw, 
here ; and 't is natural that the tooth should come 
out But when the tooth-drawer pulls it, 't is natural 
that I should feel ^Kiin. Do you suppose. Madam, 
that I don't love Hetty better than any tooth in my 
head ? " asks Mr. Lambert. But no woman was ever 
averse to the idea of hor daughter getting a husband, 
however fathers revolt against the invasion of the 



was lying upon her pilknr with fererish cheeks, 
closed eyes, and a piteous faoe, her mother looked at 
the child with the most perfect ease of mind, and 
seemed to be rather ^Jeased than otherwise at Hetty's 
woe. 

The girl was not only unhappy, bat enraged with 
herself for having published her secret. Perhaps she 
had not known it until the sudden emotion acquainted 
her with her own state of mind ; and now the little 
maid chose to be as much ashamed as if she had done 
a wrong, and been discovered in it. She was indig- 
nant with her own weakness, and broke into trans- 
ports of wrath against hersell She vowed she never 
would forgive herself for submitting to such a humiL- 
iation. So the young pard, wounded by the hunter's 
dart, chafes with rage in the forest, is angry with the 
surprise of the rankling steel in her side, and snarls 
and bites at her sister-cubs, and the leopardess, her 
spotted mother. 

Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, so that 
I should not like to have been her fraternal cub, or 
her spotted dam or sire. ^What business has any 
young woman," she cried out, "to indulge in any 
such nonsense ? Mamma, I ou^t to be whipped, 
and sent to bed. I know perfectly well that Mr. 
Warrington does not care a fig about me. I dare say 
he likes French actresses and the commonest little 
milliner-girl in the toynshop better than me. And 
so he ought, and so they are better than me. Why, 
what a fool I am to burst out crying like a ninny 
about nothing, and because Mr. Wolfe said Harry 
played cards of a Sunday ! I know he is not clever, 
like Papa. I believe he is stupid — I am certain he 
is stupid: but he is not so stupid as I am. Why, 
of course, I can't marry him. How am I to go to 
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'^She f^g?! DO =eed ^ re raS^ as alL Martin; and 
OCT girl is ?»i eriic^ frr srj sesi^eoan in England 
or Ai!ier:!a^ TUlt. if iLeir a^es s:=it. sbooldnt they 
marrv afbrr all sir ? " 

^ Whvy if be wazss Ler. sbocldnt he ask her, my 
dear ? I am sonT we case. I am for patting the 
hones into the carriage, and tnrning their heads 
towards home again.^ 

Bnt Mamma fondly said. '^ Depend on it» my dear, 
that these matters are wisehr ordained for ns. De- 
pend npon it, Martin, it was not for nothing tbat 
Harry Warrington was broo^t to oar gate in that 
way ; and that he and our chiMren are thus brought 
together again. If that marriage has been decreed in 
h^iven, a marriage it will be." 

'^ At what age^ Molly, I wonder, do women begin 
and leave off match-making ? If our little chit tiJls 
in love and falls out again, she will not be the first of 
her sex, Mrs. Lambert I wish we were on our way 
home again, and, if I had my will, would trot off this 
very night." 

'^He has promised to drink his tea here to-night 
You would not take away our child's pleasure, 
Martin?" asked the mother, softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less good-natured. 
*' You know, my dear," says Lambert, << that if either 
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Sot content with this, Miss Hester must proceed to 
make such fan of all tiie company at the Wells, and 
especially of Harry's own immediate pursuits and com- 
panionSy that the honest lad was still farther pained at 
her behavior ; and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert alone, 
asked how or in what he had again offended, that Hes- 
ter was so angry with him ? The kind matron felt 
more than ever well disposed towards the boy, after 
her daughter's conduct to him. She would have liked 
to tell the secret which Hester hid so fiercely. Theo, 
too, remonstrated with her sister in private ; but Hes- 
ter would not listen to the subject, and was as angry 
in her bedroom, when the girls were alone, as she had 
been in the parlor before her mother's company. '^ Sup- 
pose he hates me ? " says she. ^< I expect he wilL I 
hate myself, I do, and scorn myself for being such an 
idiot How ought he to do otherwise than hate me ? 
Did n't I abuse him, call him goose, all sorts of names ? 
And I know he is not clever all the time. I know I 
have better wits than he has. It is only because he 
is tall, and has blue eyes, and a pretty nose that I like 
him. What an absurd fool a girl must be to like a 
man merely because he has a blue nose and hooked 
eyes ! So I am a fool, and I won't have you say a word 
to the contrary, Theo ! " 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far from 
being a fool, was a wonder of wonders, and that if any 
girl was worthy of any prince in Christendom, Hetty 
was that spinster. '< You are silly sometimes, Hetty,'' 
says Theo, ^ that is, when you speak unkindly to peo- 
ple who mean you well, as you (Ud to Mr. Warrington 
at tea to-night. When he proposed to us his party at 
the 'Assembly Booms,' and nothing could be more 
gallant of him, why did you say you did n't care for 
music, or dancing, or tea ? You know you love them 
aU!'» 
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ing a word — not a word — and I shall die soon, I 
know I shalL" But when the dawn rises, the little 
maid is asleep, nestling by her sister, the stain of a 
tear or two upon her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at some period of 
our lives, and cut ourselves accordingly. At first the 
cut hurts and stings, and down drops the knife, and 
we cry out like wounded little babies as we are. 
Some very very few and unlucky folks at the game 
cut their heads sheer off, or stab themselves mortally, 
and perish outright, and there is an end of them. 
But, — Heaven help us ! — many people have fingered 
those ardentes scLgiUaa which Love sharpens on his 
whetstone, and are stabbed, scarred, pricked, perfor^ 
ated, tattooed all over with the wounds, who recover, 
and live to be quite lively. Wir aueh have tasted das 
irdlsche Gluck; we also have gelebt und — und so 
wetter. Warble your deathnsong, sweet Thekla ! Per- 
ish off the face of the earth, poor pulmonary victim, if 
so minded ! Had you survived to a later period of 
life, my dear, you would have thought of a sentimental 
disappointment without any reference to the under- 
taker. Let us trust there is no present need of a sex- 
ton for Miss Hetty. But meanwhile, the very instant 
she wakes, there, tearing at her little heart, will that 
Care be, which has given her a few hours' respite, 
melted, no doubt, by her youth and her tears. 



CHAPTER n. 

IN WHICH MB. WARRINGTON TREATS THB COMPANY 

WITH TEA AND A BALL. 

Generous with his very easily gotten money, hos- 
pitable and cordial to all, our young Virginian, in his 
capacity of man of fashion, could not do less than 
treat his country friends to an entertainment at the 
Assembly Kooms, whither, according to the custom of 
the day, he invited almost all the remaining company 
at the Wells. Card-tables were set in one apartment, 
for all those who could not spend an evening without 
the pastime then common to all European society : a 
supper with champagne in some profusion and bowls 
of negus was prepared in another chamber : the large 
assembly room was set apart for the dance, of which 
enjoyment Harry Warrington's guests partook in our 
ancestors' homely fashion. I cannot fancy that the 
amusement was especially lively. First, minuets were 
called ; two or three of which were performed by as 
many couple. The spinsters of the highest rank in 
the assembly went out for the minuet, and my Lady 
Maria Esmond being an earl's daughter, and the per- 
son of the highest rank present (with the exception of 
Lady Augusta Crutchley, who was lame), Mr. War- 
rington danced the first minuet with his cousin, ac- 
quitting himself to the satisfaction of the whole room, 
and performing much more elegantly than Mr. Wolfe, 
who stood up with Miss Lowther. Having completed 
the dance with Lady Maria, Mr. Warrington begged 
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Miss Hetty to do him the honor of walking the next 
minnet, and aocordinglj Miss Hetty, blushing and 
looking very happy, went through her exercise to the 
great delight of her parents and the rage of Miss Hum- 
pleby. Sir John Humpleby's daughter, of Liphook, who 
expMted, at least, to have stood up next after my Lady 
Maria. Then, after the minuets, came country dances, 
the music being performed by a harp, fiddle, and flag- 
eolet; perched in a little baleony, and thrumming 
through the evening rather feeble and melancholy 
tunes. Take up an old book of music, and play a 
few of those tunes now, and one wonders how people 
at any time could hare f oand the airs otherwise than 
melancholy. And vet they loyed and frisked and 
laughed and courted to that sad aoeompaniment. 
There is scaroe one of the airs that has not an amari 
aliqwd. a tang of sadness. Perhaps it is because they 
are old and defunct, and their plaintxre eehoes call out 
tD UE from the limbo of the past, whither they have been 
oonsigiied for this century. Perhaps tiiey tnere gaj 
when they were alive; md our desoendants when 
ihpy hear — welL never mind names-* when they 
hear the works of certain mosi^ now popular, will 
wax : 3om I^ieu, is this the music which amused our 
iorefaiheTE ? 

Mr. TTaxrington had the honor of a duchesses com- 
poTT ai his teardriukxng — Colonel Lambert's and 
Mz. PrioT's herome. the Xhichess of Qneensberry. 
Ann thou^ the IhichfiK eaiefnlly turned her back 
inmL h countess who was preaent. laughed loudly, 
{danced ai nK- latter over her shoulder, and pointed at 
her witL her ian. yet almost alJ 'die company pushed, 
and bowed, and cringed, and Bmiied. and backed before 
'tiis eounteas. scaroelT taking any notiee of her Graoe 
of QuBensbeisy and her jokes, and her fan. and her 
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airs. Now this countess was no other, than the Coun- 
tess of Yarmouth-WaLmoden, the lady whom his 
Majesty Greorge the Second, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, delighted 
to honor. She had met Harry Warrington in the 
walks that morning, and had been mighty gracious to 
the young Virginian. She had told him they would 
have a game at cards that night ; and purblind old Ck)l- 
onel Blinkinsop, who fancied the invitation had been 
addressed to him, had made the profoundest of bows. 
"Pooh! pooh!" said the Countess of England and 
Hanover, " I don't mean you. I mean the young 
Firshinian ! " And everybody congratulated the youth 
on his good fortune. 

At night, all the world, in order to show their 
loyalty doubtless, thronged round my Lady Yar- 
mouth; my Lord Bamborough was eager to make 
her partie at quadrille; my Lady Blanche Pen- 
dragon, that model of virtue ; Sir Lancelot Quintain, 
that pattern of knighthood and valor; Mr. Dean of 
Ealing, that exemplary divine and preacher ; numerous 
gentlemen, noblemen, generals, colonels, matrons, and 
spinsters of the highest rank, were on the watch for a 
smile from her, or eager to jump up and join her card- 
table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek respect, 
and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian 
lady with profound gravity and courtesy. 

Harry's bow had been no lower than hospitality re- 
quired ; but such as it was. Miss Hester chose to be 
indignant with it. She scarce spoke a word to her 
partner during their dance together ; and when he took 
her to the supi)er-room for refreshment she was little 
more communicative. To enter that room they had 
to |>ass by Madam Walmoden's card-table, who good- 
naturoiUy called out to her host as he was passing, 
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'^ T is veiy unf ortrmate ; but I dare say yoa could 

not help it." cries the young woman, tossing her little 
curly head. 

Mr. Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in body, 
and clenche^i his fists and his teeth. The little tOT- 
turer artlessly continued, ^ Ton seem disturbed : shall 
we go to my mamma ? " 

" Yes, let us go to your mamma," cries Mr. War- 
rington, with glaring eyes and a " Curse you, why are 
you always standing in the way?" to an unlucky 
waiter. 

''La! Is that the way you speak in Virginia?" 
asks Miss Pertness. 

" We are rough there sometimes. Madam, and cant 
help being disturbed," he says slowly, and with a 
quiver in his whole frame, looking down upon her 
with fire flashing out of his eyes. Hetty saw nothing 
distinctly afterwards, and until she came to her 
mother. Never had she seen Harry look so handsome 
or so noble. 

" You look pale, Child ! " cries Mamma, anxious, like 
all pavidm matres. 

" 'T is the cold — no, I mean the heat Thank you, 
Mr. Warrington." And she makes him a faint curtsy, aa 
Harry bows a tremendous bow, and walks elsewhere 
amongst his guests. He hardly knows what is hap- 
pening at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his 
aunt and the Duchess of Queensberry. When the royal 
favorite passed the Duchess, her grace gave her lady- 
ship an awful stare out of eyes that were not so bright 
now as they had been in the young days when they 
" set the world on fire ; " turned round with an affected 
laugh to her neighbor, and shot at the jolly Hanover- 
ian lady a ceaseless fire of giggles and sneers. The 
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GoimtesB pnrsaed her game at cards, not knowing, or 
not choosing, perlsapSy to know how her enemy was 
jibing at her. There had been a feud of many years' 
date between their Graoes of Qneensberry and the 
fgmilT an the thnme. 

^How Tou all bow down to the idol! Don't tell 
me ! You are as bad as the rest^ my good Madam 
Bernstein!'' the IhicheBS says. ^Ah, what a true 
Christian coantry this is ! and how your dear first hus- 
band the Bishop, would hare liked to see su<di asight ! " 

'*rorgiTe me, if I &dl quite to undarstaiMl your 
Grace/* 

''liVe are both of ns growing old, my good Bern- 
stein, or. perhaps, we won^ understand when we don't 
choose to understand. That is the way with us 
women, mr good young Iroquois.'' 

''Tour Qraoe remarked, that it was a Christian 
country.'.'* said Madame de Bernstein, ^and I failed to 
perceive the point of the remark.'' 

''Indeed, mr good creature, there is very little 
point in it ! I meant we were such good Christians, 
because we were so forgiving. Ikin't you remember 
readmg. when you were young, or your husband the 
Bishop reading, when he was in the pulpit, how, when 
a woman amongst the Jews was cau^t doing wrong, 
the I'harisees were for stoning her out of hand ? Far 
ironi stoning such a woman now, look, how fond we 
are ol ner ! Any man in this room would go round 
it on hi& knees if vonder woman bade him. Yes, 
MaxiaTii "Walmodfin* you may look up from your cards 
witi: TOOT great painted &oe, and frown with your 
great painted eyebrows at me. Tou know I am talk- 
ing about you ; and I intend to go on talking about 
TOU. toc'. I say any man here would go round the 
xoom on his knees, if jou hade him ! " 

TOi- Tl. — 2 
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Lambert ? Yon find us late again, sir. Me and his 
Reverence kept it up pretty late with some of the 
young fellows, after the ladies went away. I hope 
the dear ladies are well, sir ? " and here Harry rose, 
greeting his friend the Colonel very kindly, who had 
come to pay him a morning visit, and had entered the 
room followed by Mr. Gumbo (the latter preferred 
walking very leisurely about all the affairs of life), just 
as Harry — suiting the action to the word — was 
tweaking the nose of Calumny. 

"The ladies are purely. Whose nose were you 
pulling when I came in, Mr. Warrington ? " says the 
Colonel, laughing. 

''Isn't it a shame, sir? The parson, here, was 
telling me, that there are villains here who attack the 
character of my aunt, the Baroness of Bernstein ! " 

" You don't mean to say so ! " cries Mr. Lambert. 

"I tell Mr. Harry that everybody is calumniated 1 " 
says the Chaplain, with a clerical intonation ; but, at 
the same time, he looks at Colonel Lambert and winks, 
as much as to say, '' He knows nothing — keep him in 
the dark." 

The Colonel took the hint "Yes," says he, "the 
jaws of slander are forever wagging. Witness that 
story about the dancing-girl, that we all believed 
against you, Harry Warrington." 

"What all, sir?" 

"No, not alL One didn't — Hetty didn't. You 
should have heard her standing up for you, Harry, 
t' other day, when somebody — a little bird — brought 
us another story about you ; about a game of cards on 
Sunday morning, when you and a friend of yours 
might have been better employed." And here there 
was a look of mingled humor and reproof at the 
clergyman. 
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affected?" said the Chaplaiii, looking up ttom his 
manuscript. 

" Heart I " sneered Harry. 

"Which of the young ladies is the conqueror, sir ? 
I thought the youngest's eyes followed you about at 
your ball." 

" Confound the little termagant ! " broke out Harry. 
*' What does she mean by being so pert to me ? She 
treats me as if I was a fool ! " 

"And no man is, sir, with a woman I" said the 
scribe of the sermon. 

"Ain't they, Chaplain ? " And Harry growled out 
more naughty words expressive of inward disquiet. 

" By the way, have you heard anything of your lost 
property ? " asked the Chaplain, presently looking up 
from his pages. 

Harry said, " No I " with another word which I would 
not print for the world. 

" I begin to suspect, sir, that there was more money 
than you like to own in that book. I wish I could 
find some." 

" There were notes in it," said Harry, very gloomily, 
" and — and papers that I am very sorry to lose. What 
the deuce has come of it ? I had it when we dined 
together." 

"I saw you put it in your pocket ! " cried the Chap- 
lain. " I saw you take it out and pay at the toy-shop 
a bill for a gold thimble and work-box for one of your 
young ladies. Of course you have asked there, sir ? " 

" Of course I have," says Mr. Warrington, plunged 
in melancholy. 

"Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I remember 
right. I was so cut myself that I scarce remember 
anything. Can you trust those black fellows, sir ? " 

" I can trust Mm with my head. With my head ? " 
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\%t I \m¥n ft v^tmi tt%\nA to ttinkn a row never to drink 
Hiu4ii*'¥ Ap*p I A Aillim imy anything when he is in 

't'im C\m\tUi\n lau^hixL '^ You, sir,^ he said, ^ are 
§\4H^t» tiituuiih I '' Artd tlie truth was, that, for the last 
t^W 4t^yii, iMi Mtumut of wine would unseal Mr. War- 
riiit(^(«'M \iim, w\wn tho artless Sampson by chance 
(m4iitii«4 im (Imi subject of bis patron's loss. 

^^ Altil mt thtt little country nymphs are gone, or go- 
iU((i Nif ? *' tmk^A tbs Cliaplaiu. << They were nice, 
fft^nh Uitl0 tUiuKM I but I thiuk the mother was the 
Mp^^ wuitmn of thft tlinm. I declare, a woman at five- 
(Mut4hiriy or no iii at her prime. What do you say 

Mr. Wiirriuiftou looked, for a moment, askance at the 
^Wvif^vumh, ^H^tufouud nil womon, I say ! " muttered 
t)^^ ^iHUttf wbkiHty^ii^^ ^^^ which sentiment every 
Wt^^HMHlUUmi^ person will surely rebuke him. 
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than you have ears. Dear ladies I I assure you I 
am only joking in the above remarks, — I do not 
advocate the thrashing of your sex at all, — and, as 
you can't understand the commonest bit of fun, beg 
leave flatly to tell you, that I consider your sex a 
hundred times more loving and faithful than ours. 

So, what is the use of Hetty's parents taking her 
home, if the little maid intends to be just as fond of 
Harry absent as of Harry present ? Why not let her 
see him before Ball and Dobbin are put to, and say 
"Qood-by, Harry! I was very wilful and fractious 
last night, and you were very kind: but good-by, 
Harry ! " She will show no special emotion : she is 
so ashamed of her secret, that she will not betray it. 
Harry is too much preoccupied to discover it for him- 
self. He does not know what grief is lying behind 
Hetty's glances, or hidden imder the artifice of her 
innocent young smiles. He has, perhaps, a care of 
his own. He will part from her calmly, and fancy 
she is happy to get back to her music and her poultry 
and her flower-garden. 

He did not even ride part of the way homewards 
by the side of his friend's carriage. He had some 
other party arranged for that afternoon, and when he 
returned thence, the good Lamberts were gone from 
Tunbridge Wells. There were their windows open, 
and the card in one of them signifying that the apart- 
ments were once more to let. A little passing sorrow 
at the blank aspect of the rooms lately enlivened by 
countenances so frank and friendly, may have crossed 
the young gentleman's mind; but he dines at the 
" White Horse " at four o'clock, and eats his dinner 
and calls fiercely for his bottle. Poor little Hester 
will choke over her tea about the same hour, when 
the Lamberts arrive to sleep at the house of their 
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and whO| without any manner of doubty have their little 
failings. There is Madam Bernstein : she has fallen 
asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking too much, 
•*— those are her ladyship's little failings. Mr. Harry 
Warrington has gone to play a match at billiards witii 
Count Garamboli: I suspect idleness is his failing. 
That is what Mr. Chaplain Sampson remarks to 
Lady Maria, as they are talking together in a low 
tone, so as not to interrupt Aunt Bernstein's doze 
in the neighboring room. 

'' A gentleman of Mr. Warrington's means can afford 
to be idle," says Lady Maria. " Why, sure you love 
Cards and billiards yourself, my good Mr. Sampson ? ^ 

" I don't say, Madam, my practice is good, only my 
doctrine is sound," says Mr. Chaplain with a sigh. 
^This young gentleman should have some employ- 
ment. He should appear at Court, and enter the ser- 
vice of his country, as befits a man of his station. 
He should settle down, and choose a woman of a suit- 
able rank as his wife." Sampson looks in her lady<^ 
ship's face as he speaks. 

" Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time," says Lady 
Maria, blushing slightly. 

"Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of his 
father's family," suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

"Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and hal- 
looing after foxes I I don't see anything to be gained 
by his frequenting them, Mr. Sampson I " 

" They are of an ancient family, of which the chief 
has been knight of the shire these hundred years," 
says the Chaplain. " I have heard Sir Miles hath a 
daughter of Mr. Harry's age -^ and a beauty, too." 

" I know nothing, sir, about Sir Miles Warrington, 
and his daughters, and his beauties I " cries Maria, in 
a fluster. 
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" Then, Iffadam, let me make what I can for my- 
self I" says Maria. 

" Ah, if he heard you ? ^ 

^ Apria ? I have his word. I know he will keep 
it. I can afford to wait, Madam," and she flung out 
of the room, just as the Chaplain returned. It was 
Madam Bernstein who wanted cordials now. She 
was immensely moved and shocked by the news 
which had been thus suddenly brought to her. 
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" Ah ! '^ (The elder lady did not wince at this.) 
'' And I own, too, that at first I put a wrong constrao- 
tion upon the tenor of your letters to him. They 
implicate other members of the family — " 

" Who have spoken most wickedly of me, and en- 
deavored to prejudice me in every way in my dear 
Mr. Warrington's eyes. Yes, Madam, I own I have 
written against them, to justify myself." 

''But, of course, are pained to think that any 
wretch should get possession of stories to the disad- 
vantage of our family, and make them public scandal. 
Hence your disquiet just now." 

^ Exactly so," said Lady Maria. ''From Mr. War- 
rington I could have nothing concealed henoefoiih, 
and spoke freely to him. But that is a very different 
thing from wishing all the world to know the dis- 
putes of a noble fiunily." 

^ Upon my word, Maria, I admire yon, and have 
done you injustice these — these twenty yean, let as 

^I am very glad« Madanu that yon end by doing 
me justice at alL^ said the nieoe. 

** When I saw you last night, opening the ball with 
BIT nepb«w« can vou guess what I thongbt o^ my 
dear?'- 

** 1 rx^;^lv h;ive no idea what the Banmess de Ben^ 
st^in tiu^ii^b,: ot." said Lady Maria, haughtily. 

*^l rememlvxvd that yv^a had (^rformed to that 
x^^ry tuue with the dancing-masuer at KensingtCHi, 
wy\leAr!'* 

*"* Ma^Ijita. it w:** an iufasivXLJ oaI-:::siny.^ 

** l\v whvh th^ ivw da:3oi2^-::iis»x §« a cudgel* 

^l: i$ cr^ei a:xd uuki^^id. Madaau to i«eall that 
v\C;^«;«^v ^-^attd 1 ;iiuul K^ to «Mcl:ce liTing any 
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with their wares ; pi»4iien, pads, trampai strollers of 
every variety, hang round the battle-ground. A flag 
was flying upon the building : and, on to the stage in 
front, accompanied by a drummer and a horn-blower, 
a manager repeatedly issued to announce to the cro^nd 
that the noble English sports wei'e just about to begin. 

Mr. Warrington paid his money, and \r^9 accommo- 
dated with a seat in the gallery commanding a perfect 
view of the platform whereon the sports were per- 
formed ; Mr. Oumbo took his seat in the amphitheatre 
below; or, when tired, issued forth into the outer 
world to drink a pot of beer, or play a game at cards 
with his brother lackeys, and the gentlemen's coach- 
men on the boxes of the carriages waiting without. 
Lackeys, liveries, footmen — the old society was encum- 
bered with a prodigious quantity of these. Gentle men 
or women could scarce move without one, sometimes 
two or three, vassals in attendance. Every theatre had 
its footman's gallery: an army of the liveried race 
hustled around every chapel-door: they swarmed in 
ante-rooms : they sprawled in halls and on landings : 
they guzzled, devoured, debauched, cheated, played 
cards, bullied visitors for vails : — that noble old race 
of footmen is wellnigh gone. A few thousand of them 
may still be left among us. Grand, tall, beautiful, 
melancholy, we still behold them on levee days, with 
their nosegays and their buckles, their plush and their 
powder. So have I seen in America specimens, nay 
camps and villages of Red Indians. But the race is 
doomed. The fatal decree has gone forth, and Uncas 
with his tomahawk and eagle's plume, and Jeames 
with his cocked hat and long cane, are passing out 
of the world where they once walked in glory. 

Before the principal combatants made their appear- 
ance, minor warriors and exercises were exhibited* 
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or through Swallow Street, and into the habitable 
quarter of the town ? We can dine at Pall Mall, or, 
if you like, with you ; and we can spend the evening 
as you like — with the Queen of Spades, or — " 

"With the Queen of Spades, if your lordship 
pleases,'' says Mr. Warrington, blushing. So the 
equipage drove to his hotel in Govent Garden, where 
the landlord came forward with his usual obsequious- 
ness, and recognizing my Lord of March and Ruglen, 
bowed his wig on to my lord's shoes in his humble 
welcomes to his lordship. A rich young English peer 
in the reign of George the Second ; a wealthy patri- 
cian in the reign of Augustus; which would you 
rather have been ? There is a question for any young 
gentlemen's debating-clubs of the present day. 

The best English dinner which could be produced, 
of course, was at the service of the young Virginian 
and his noble friend. After dinner came wine in 
plenty, and of quality good enough even for the epi- 
curean EarL Over the wine there was talk of going 
to see the fireworks at Vauxhall, or else of cards. 
Harry, who had never seen a firework beyond an 
exhibition of a dozen squibs at Williamsburg on the 
fifth of November (which he thought a sublime dis- 
play), would have liked the Vauxhall, but yielded to 
his guest's preference for piquet ; and they were very 
soon absorbed in that game. 

Harry began by winning as usual; but, in the 
course of a half-hour, the luck turned and favored 
my Lord March, who was at first very surly, when 
Mr. Draper, Mr. Warrington's man of business, came 
bowing into the room, where he accepted Harry's in- 
vitation to sit and drink. Mr. Warrington aJways 
asked everybody to sit and drink, and partake of his 
best. Had he a crust, he would divide it; had he a 
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produced that explosion of nanghty language from 
Lord March. 

*^ I wish your women would take some other time 
for coming, confound 'em/' says my lord, laying his 
cards down in a pet. 

« What, Mrs. Betty I " cried Harry. 

Indeed it was no other than Mrs. Betty, Lady 
Maria's maid; and Gumbo stood behind her, his fine 
countenance beslobbered with tears. 

"What has happened ?" asks Mr. Warrington, 
in no little perturbation of spirit "The Baroness 
is well ? " 

" Help ! help I sir, your honor I " ejaculates I^Irs. 
Betty, and proceeds to fall on her knees. 

" Help whom ? " 

A howl ensues from Gumbo. 

"Gimibo, you scoundrel! has anything happened 
between Mrs. Betty and you ? " asks the black's 
master. 

Mr. Gumbo steps back with great dignity, laying 
his hand on his heart, and saying, "No, sir; nothing 
hab happened 'twix' this lady and me." 

" It 's my mistress, sir," cries Betty. " Help ! help I 
here 's the letter she have wrote, sir ! They have 
gone and took her, sir ! " 

" Is it only that old Molly Esmond ? She 's known 
to be over head and heels in debt! Dry your eyes 
in the next room, Mrs. Betty, and let me and Mr. 
Warrington go on with our game," says my lord, 
taking up his cards. 

" Help ! help her ! " cries Betty again. " Oh, Mr. 
Harry ! you won' t be a-going on with your cards, when 
my lady calls out to you to come and help her! 
Your honor used to come quick enough when my lady 
used to send me to fetch you at Castlewood I " 
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"Confound you! can't you hold your tongue?'' 
says my lord, with more choice words and oaths. 

But Betty would not cease weeping, and it was 
decreed that Lord March was to cease winning for 
that night. Mr. Warrington rose from his seat, and 
made for the bell, saying, — 

" My dear lord, the game must be over for to-night. 
My relative writes to me in great distress, and I am 
bound to go to her." 

"Curse her! Why couldn't she wait till 
to-morrow ? " cries my lord, testily. 

Mr. Warrington ordered a postKshaise instantly. 
His own horses would take him to Bromley. 

"Bet you, you don't do it within the hour I bet 
you, you don't do it within five quarters of an hour I 
bet you four to one — or I'll take your bet, which 
you please — that you're not robbed on Blackheath I 
Bet you, you are not at Tunbridge Wells before 
midnight ! " cries Lord March. 

"Done!" says Mr. Warrington. And my lord 
carefully notes down the terms of the three wagers 
in his pocket-book. 

Lady Maria's letter ran as follows : — 

" My dear Consm, — I am fell into a trapp^ w* I per- 
ceive the machinations of viUians, I am SiprisTier. Betty 
will tell you aU. Ah, my Henrico ! come to the resQ of 
your 

" Molly. ** 

In half an hour after the receipt of this missive, 
Mr. Warrington was in his post-chaise and galloping 
over Westminster Bridge on the road to succor his 
kinswoman. 
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bridge Wells forgiving one another^ smiling, joking, 
fondling almost in spite of the hard words of jester* 
day — yes, and forgetting bygones, though they 
couldn't help remembering them perfectly welL I 
wonder, can you and I do as much ? Let us strive, 
my friend, to acquire this pacable, Christian spirit. 
My belief is that you may learn to forgive bad 
language employed Ao you ; but, then, you must have 
a deal of practice, and be accustomed to hear and use 
it. You embrace after a quarrel and mutual bad 
language. Heaven bless us I Bad words are nothing 
when one is accustomed to them, and scarce need 
ruffle the temper on either side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very amicably 
together, and drank to each other's health, and each 
took a wing of the chicken, and pulled a bone of the 
merry-thought, and (in conversation) scratched their 
neighbors', not each other's, eyes out Thus we have 
read how the Peninsular warriors, when the bugles 
sang truce, fraternized and exchanged tobacco-pouches 
and wine, ready to seize their firelocks and knock 
each other's heads o£P when the truce was over ; and 
thus our old soldiers, skilful in war, but knowing the 
charms of a quiet life, laid their weapons down for 
the nonce, and hob-and-nobbed gayly together. Of 
course, whilst drinking with Jack Frenchman, you 
have your piece handy to blow his brains out if he 
makes a hostile move ; but, meanwhile, it is a voire 
sante, mon camarade I Here 's to you, Mounseer ! and 
everything is as pleasant as possible. Kegarding 
Aunt Bernstein's threatened gout ? The twinges had 
gone off. Maria was so glad ! Maria's fainting fits ? 
She had no return of them. A slight recurrence last 
night. The Baroness was so sorry I Her niece must 
see the best doctor, take everything to fortify her, 
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gentleman whom we have mentioned as rejoicing in 
the company of Lord March and Mr. Warrington, was 
one of these diversions. To live with titled person- 
ages was the delight of Jack Morris's life ; and to lose 
money at cards to an earl's daughter was almost a 
pleasure to him. Now, the Lady Maria Esmond was 
an earl's daughter, who was very glad to win money. 
She obtained permission to take Mr. Morris to the 
Countess of Yarmouth's assembly, and played cards 
with him — and so everybody was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr. War- 
rington's departure passed pretty cheerily at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Friday arrived, when the sermon 
was to be delivered which we have seen Mr. Sampson 
preparing. The company at the Wells were ready 
enough to listen to it. Sampson had a reputation for 
being a most amusing and eloquent preacher ; and if 
there were no breakfast, conjurer, dancing bears, con- 
cert going on, the good Wells folk would put up with 
a sermon. He knew Lady Yarmouth was coming, and 
what a power she had in the giving of livings and the 
dispensing of bishoprics, the Defender of the Faith of 
that day having a remarkable confidence in her lady- 
ship's opinion upon these matters ; — and so we may 
be sure that Mr. Sampson prepared his very best dis- 
course for her hearing. When the Great Man is at 
home at the Castle, and walks over to the little coun- 
try church in the park, bringing the Duke, the Mar- 
quis, and a couple of Cabinet Ministers with him, has 
it ever been your lot to sit among the congregation, 
and watch Mr. TrotteT the curate and his sermon ? 
He looks anxiously at the Great Pew ; he falters as 
he gives out his text, and thinks, "Ah, perhaps his 
lordship may give me a living ! " Mrs. Trotter and the 
girls look anxiously at the Great Pew too, and watch 
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is thrown open, and Madam Bernstein, whose father 
was only a visoount, insists that her niece. Lady 
Maria, who was an earl's daughter, should go first 
out of the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her 
ladyship designated as two horrible men, advance. 
One of them pulls a long strip of paper out of his 
pocket, and her ladyship starts and turns pale. She 
makes for the vestry, in a vague hope that she can 
clear the door and close it behind her. The two 
whiskeyfied gentlemen are up with her, however; 
one of them actually lays his hand on her shoulder, 
and says : — 

" At the shuit of Misthress Pincott of Kinsington, 
mercer, I have the honor of arresting your leedyship. 
Me neem is Costigan, Madam, a poor gentleman of 
Oireland, binding to circumstances, and forced to 
follow a disagrayable profession. Will your leedy- 
ship walk, or shall me man go fetch a cheer ? '* 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, 
and falls swooning to the ground. " Keep the door, 
Mick!" shouts Mr. Costigan. "Best let in no one 
else. Madam," he says, very politely, to Madame de 
Bernstein. "Her ladyship has fallen in a feenting 
fit, and will recover here, at her aise." 

" Unlace her, Brett ! " cries the old lady, whose 
eyes twinkle oddly; and, as soon as that operation 
is performed. Madam Bernstein seizes a little bag 
suspended by a hair chain, which Lady Maria wears 
round her neck, and snips the necklace in twain. 
"Dash some cold water over her face, it always re- 
covers her ! " says the Baroness. " You stay with 
her, Brett. How much is your suit, gentlemen ? " 

Mr. Costigan says, "The cleem we have against 
her leedyship is for one hundred and thirty-two 
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'^It is not Betty — it is I! Crood-mortdxtg;^ d«Nur 
aunt ! I hope joa slept well ? ^ cries a Toice which 
made old Bemstein start on her pillow. It was the 
Toice of Ladj Maria^ who drew the curtains aside, and 
dropped her aunt a low curtsy. Ladj >[aria looked 
Teij pretty^ i^^^^y^ ^^nd happy. And with the little 
surprise incident at her appearance through Madam 
Bernstein's curtains^ I think we nyf bring this cha{K 
ter to a close. 
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Xo donbty dear yoimg lady, I am calumniating Mr. 
Warringtony accoiding to mj heartless custom. As a 
proo^ here is a letter out of the Warrington collec- 
tion, from Hany to his mother, in which there is not 
a single word that would lead joa to suppose he was 
leading a wild life. And such a letter from an only 
son, to a fond and exemplary parent, we know must 
be true! 

"BosD SnxcT, LosTDOX, October 85, 1756. 

* Ho50RD \La>AX, — I Uke ap mr pen to acknowledge 
your hononid fiiror of 10 Jnlj* per ' liivly Virginia ' packet, 
which has duly come to hand, foraazded by our Biidtol agent, 
and rejoice to hear that the prospect of the crops is so good. 
T is Tolly vbo tays that agricnltore is the sohlest pursoit ; 
how ddi^tfcl whoi that ponai: k also prophetahle ! 

* Since my Ust, dated from Tunhrui^ Welk, one or two 
immiimct haT« occurred of which it is waHUKTy ^ I shoald ad- 
TIM n^ honored Mother. Ocr party there broke up end of 
AiiigQsl : the partriiffBHThoodng commencyng Baroness Bern- 
stein, whc«e kicbdness to me has been most invariable, has 
been to BAth, her nsoal winter resort, aad has made me a wel- 
come prveent of a fifty-pxmi bilL I rode back with Rev. 
Mr. Sampson, whose izatroction I find mcvrt vaUMij and my 
coostn Lk]T MsTBk to Ostlewood.* I pifd a flying visit on 
the wav to mv d^MT kii&i Mesds CV>L aitd Mrs;. Lambert^ Oak- 
htms Hoi»f« who send mv hcccced mother their most affec* 
tMiate xememVrancvft. The voon^Mt Mia« Lunbert. I grieve 
to sav was .'.ik^'xazd : and h<r pinmst in soc&e anxiety. 

*• At Caslewvvd I Uswz: t*? state ay stiy was short, owing 
to a s^:iar?v! wirfi my ^vosi:: W:V\im. He is a young man of 
violent {^ii$$:cc;k and aLa» ! adci.-ted ;o l^aor. when he has no 
controul ovvr tben:L la a tr*f:rg discmd^ about a horse, high 
wctd» a:^>$e lecw^*en la^ and bie aysMd a Uow at me, or its 



1 'Hif «v>c%i iha» Swb imcIi oppnisd ap«n with the penknife, but 
is Wft i^'.-. so IvHib^c to t^ wn^c s sacv^sctioa. 

* Coal^ l>ftr9k-a Sist^'a bave Sfea ikcsiuu^ tiK above remarks 
l» Mr. Warrjxipoa ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

FOBTUNATUS KIHIUM. 

Though Harry Warrington persisted in his deter- 
mination to keep that dismal promise which his cousin 
had extracted from him, we trust no benevolent reader 
will think so ill of him as to suppose that the engage- 
ment was to the joimg fellow's taste, and that he 
would not be heartily glad to be rid of it Very likely 
the beating administered to poor Will was to this 
end; and Harry may have thought^ ''A boxing-match 
between us is sure to bring on a quarrel with the 
family; in the quarrel with the family, Maria may 
take her brother's side. I, of course, will make no 
retraction or apology. Will, in that case, may call 
me to account, when I know which is the better man. 
In the midst of the feud, the agreement may come to 
an end, and I may be a free man once more." 

So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it: but, 
the explosion over, no harm was found to be done, 
except that William Esmond's nose was swollen, and 
his eye black for a week. He did not send a chal- 
lenge to his cousin, Harry Warrington ; and, in con- 
sequence, neither killed Hany, nor was killed by 
hiuL Will was knocked down, and he got up again. 
How many men of sense would do the same, could 
they get their little account settled in a private place, 
with noKxiy to tell how the score was paid ! Maria 
by no moans took her family's side in the quarrel, but 
declaim for her cousin, as did my lord, when advised 
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^And lost and won, Madam I ^ answers Harrji 
gftlLmdj. ^It doa*t beoome me to saj which. If 
ne haiTe a boot with a neighbor in Virginia^ a bottle, 
or a pack of cards, or a quarrel, we don't go home 
and tell our mothers. I mean no offence, Aunt 1 " 
Ami blushing, the handsome young fellow went up 
and kisssed the old ladj. He looked very brave and 
bhlliaut^ with his ridi lace, his fair face and hair, his 
fine new suit of velvet and gold On taking leave of 
bi2( aunt he gave his usual sumptuous benefactions 
to her servants^ who crowded round him. It was a 
rainy winter day, and my gentleman, to save his fine 
silk stockings, must come in a chair. *^ To White's ! " 
he called out to the chairmen, and away they carried 
him to the place where he passed a great deal of his 
time. 

i^>ur Virginian's friends might have wished that he 
httd been a less sedulous frequenter of that house of 
emtertainment ! bat so much may be said in favor of 
M.r. Warrington that, having engaged in play, he 
fought his battle like a hero. He was not flustered 
by good luck, and perfectly calm when the chances 
went against him. If fortune is proverbially fickle 
to men at play, how many men are fickle to Fortune, 
run away frightened from her advances ; and desert 
her, who, perhaps, had never thought of leaving them 
but for their cowardice. " By Creorge, Mr. Warring- 
ton,*' said Mr. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit of en- 
thusiasm, " you deserve to win ! You treat your luck 
as a gentleman should, and as long as she remains 
with you, behave to her with the most perfect polite- 
ness. Si celeres quatit pennas — you know the rest 
No? Well, you are not much the worse off — you 
will call her ladyship's coach, and make her a bow at 
the step. Look at Lord Castlewood yonder, passing 
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too much I" And so saying, the Defender of the 
Faith turned his royal back. Lord Castlewood shrank 
back quite frightened at this cold reception of his 
august master. 

" What does he say I " asked Harry. 

" His Majesty thinks they play too high at ' White's/ 
and is displeased,'^ whispered the nobleman. 

'' If he does not want us, we had better not come 
again, that is all," said Harry, simply. " I never, some- 
how, considered that Crerman fellow a real King of 
England." 

" Hush I for Heaven's sake, hold your confounded 
colonial tongue 1 " cries out my lord. " Don't you see 
the walls here have ears ? " 

" And what then ? " asks Mr. Warrington. " Why, 
look at the people! Hang me, if it is not quite a 
curiosity I They were all shaking hands with me, 
and bowing to me, and flattering me just now ; and 
at present they avoid me as if I were the plague ! " 

^< Shake hands, Nephew," said a broad-faced, broad- 
shouldered gentleman in a scarlet-laced waistcoat, and 
a great old-fashioned wig. ^'I heard what you said. 
I have ears like the wall, look you. And, now, if 
other people show you the cold shoulder, I'll give 
you my hand." And so saying, the gentleman put 
out a great brown hand, Tvnth which he grasped 
Harry's. " Something of my brother about your eyes 
and face. Though I suppose in your island you grow 
more wiry and thin like. I am thine uncle. Child. 
My name is Sir Miles Warrington. My lord knows 
me well enough." 

My lord looked very frightened and yellow. " Yes, 
my dear Harry. This is your paternal uncle, Sir 
Miles Warrington." 

'* Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk^ as 
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told my lady so. I drink Madam Esmond Warring- 
ton's health, of Virginia^ and will have a full bumper 
for that toast." 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled 
again, and drank Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

<'Thou wouldst be heir to four thousand acres in 
Norfolk, did he die, though," said the Baronet. 

^' God forbid, sir, and be praised that I have acres 
enough in Virginia of my own I " says Mr. Warring- 
ton. He went up presently and took a dish of coffee 
with Lady Warrington : he talked to the young ladies 
of the house. He was quite easy, pleasant, and 
naturaL There was one of them somewhat like 
Fanny Mountain, and this young lady became his 
special favorite. When he went away, they all 
agreed their wicked cousin was not near so wicked 
as they had imagined him to be : at any rate, my lady 
had strong hopes of rescuing him from the pit She 
Bent him a good book that evening, whilst Mr. Hany 
was at " White's ; " with a pretty note, praying that 
" Law's Call " might be of service to him ; and, this 
despatched, she and her daughters went off to a rout 
at the house of a minister's lady. But Harry, before 
he went to " White's," had driven to his friend Mr. 
Sparks, in Tavistock Street, and purchased more 
trinkets for his female cousins — "from their aunt 
in Virginia," he said. You see, he was full of kind- 
ness : he kindled and warmed with prosperity. There 
are men on whom wealth hath no such fortunate in- 
fluence. It hardens base hearts : it makes those who 
were mean and servile, mean and proud. If it should 
please the gods to try me with ten thousand a-year, I 
will, of course, meekly submit myself to their decrees, 
but I will pray them to give me strength enough to 
bear the trial. All the girls in Hill Street were de- 
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our country it means war, sir ! " cries Mr. Warrington. 
^Qod forbid I should talk of drawing a sword against 
the father of ladies who have been as mother and 
sister to me : but you have wounded my heart, Colonel 
Lambert — you have, I won't say insulted, but humili- 
ated me, and this is a treatment I will bear from no 
man alive I My servants will attend you to the door, 
sir!" Saying which, and rustling in his brocade 
dressing-gown, Mr. Warrington, with much state, 
walked off to his bedroom. 
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lleve a word his lordsUp says, sir/' says Mr. Samp- 
son; ^'but I am thinking of execution in this house 
and ruin upon these poor folks to-morrow." 

^'That need not happen,'^ says Mr. Warrington. 
'^ Here are eighty guineas, Sampson. As far as they 
go, God help you I 'T is all I have to give you. I 
wish to my heart I could give more as I promised ; 
but you did not come at the right time, and I am a 
poor devil now until I get my remittances from 
Virginia." 

The Chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, and 
turned quite white. He flung himself down on his 
knees and seized Harry's hand. 

^ Great powers, sir I" says he, ^aie you a guardian 
angel that Heaven hath sent me ? You quarrelled 
with my tears this morning, Mr. Warrington. I can't 
help them now. They bursty sir, from a grateful 
heart A rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, 
before such goodness as yours 1 Irlay Heaven eter- 
nally bless you, and give you prosperity! May my 
unworthy prayers be heard in your behalf my friend, 
my best benefactor 1 May — " 

"Nay, nay! get up, friend — get up, Sampson!" 
says Harry, whom the Chaplain's adulation and fine 
phrases rather annoyed. ''I am glad to have been 
able to do you a service — sincerely glad. There — 
there ! Don't be on vour knees to me ! " 

" To Heaven who sent you to me, sir I ' * cries the 
Chaplain. ** Mrs. Weston ! Mrs. Weston ! " 

*' \Miat is it« sir ? " says the landlady instantly, 
who, indeed, had l^een at the door the whole time. 
**We are saved, Mrs. Weston! We are saved I" 
cries the Cha^^ain. ** KneeL kneel, woman, and thank 
our iHMiofaotor ! Rai$e your innocent voices, children, 
and blo«!usi him ! ** A universal whimper arose round 
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nized your ladysh — *' Here he closed the door on 
Draper's nose, and left that attorney to find his own 
way to his client np stairs. 

At six o'clock that evening the old Baroness de 
Bernstein was pacing np and down her drawing-room, 
and forever running to the window when the noise of 
a coach was heard passing Clarges Street. She had 
delayed her dinner from hour to hour : she who scolded 
so fiercely, on ordinary occasions, if her cook was five 
minutes after his time. She had ordered two covers 
to be laid, plate to be set out, and some extra dishes 
to be prepared as if for a little fite. Four — five 
o'clock passed, and at six she looked from the window; 
and a coach actually stopped at her door. 

''Mr. Draper ^ was announced, and entered, bowing 
profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. " Where \t 
the boy ? " she said quickly. " I told you to bring 
him, sir ! How dare you come without him ? " 

'^ It is not my fault, ^(adam, that Mr. Warringtoii 
refuses to come.** And Draper gave his version of 
the interview which had just taken place between 
himself and the young Virginian. 
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ever could ! I Iiave brought them all with me, and 
more trinkets — here ! and here I and all the money I 
have in the world ! *' 

And she poured broochea, nngs, a watch, and a 
3Core or 90 of guineas into Harry's lap. The sight of 
which strangely agitated and immensely touched the 

VOUniF Tnnn_ 

'^ Dearest, kindest cousin ! *' he sobbed out. 

His lips foumi no more words to utter, but yet, no 
doubt, they aerred to express his g^ratitude, his affeo- 
ricn. his emotion. He became quite gay presently, 
and smiled as he put away some of the trinkets, his 
presents to Karia, and told her into what danger he 
had fallen by selling other goods which he had pur- 
chased on credit ; and how a lawyer had insulted him 
just now upon this very point He would not have 
his dear Maria's money — he had enough, quite 
enough for the present: but he valued her twenty 
guineas as much as if they had been twenty thousand* 
He would never forget her love and kindness ; no, by 
all that was sacred he would not ! His mother should 
know of all her goodness. It had cheered him when 
he was just on the point of breaking down under his 
disgrace and misery. Might Heaven bless her for it I 
There is no need to pursue beyond this, the cousins' 
conversation. The dark day seemed brighter to 
Harry, after 3Iaria's visit : the imprisonment not so 
hard to l)ear. The world was not all selfish and cold 
H'rre was a fond creature who really and truly loved 
hirn. Even Castlewood was not so bad as he had 
tliriii^lit. Hf5 had expressed the deepest grief at not 
\ti''m^ able to assist his kinsman. He was hopelessly 
in (Irhi. Kvcry shilling he had won from Harry he 
hsv\ \<mt on the next day to others. Anything that 
lay in his power he would da He would come soon 
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have ibey been talking! I think His. Xombert 
goessefi wlio is there. 

'* This IB George,^ tarn a young gentleman, leading 
in another. ^*TV« have been to Aunt liemstein. We 
could n't go to bed, Aunt Lambert, without coming to 
thauk you, too. Ton dear, dear, good — '* There is no 
more B}>eech audible. Aunt Lambert is kissing 
Harry, Theo has anatohad up Hetty, who is as pale 
as death, and is hugging bar into life again. George 
Warrington stands with his hat ofE, and then (when 
Hany'b transaction is eondudc^d; goes up and kisses 
Mrs. Lambert's hand: the General passes his aoroflB 
his eyes. I protest they are all in a very tender and 
happy state. Generous hearts sometimes feel it, 
when Wrong is forgiven, when Peaoe is restored* 
when Love returns that had been thought lost. 

^ We came from Aunt Bernstein's ; we saw lights 
here, you see ; we could n't go to sleep without saying 
good-uight to you all,'* says Harry. ^ Could w^ 
Greorge ? '* 

^* 'T ib certainly a famous uightca].' you have brougfat 
us, boys.'' says the GeneraL ^-Wiien are you to 
come and dine with us ? To-morrow ? '- l^o, titey 
must go to Madam Bernstein's to-morrow. The 
next day. then ? Yes, they would come the next da^ 
— and that is the g^ver^* day we are writing about : 
and this u> the verv dinner at which, in the room of 
Lieutenaut-Colouel James Wolfe, abaent on private 
aflPairs. my gracious resdisr has just been invited to ait 
dowiL 

To sit down, and why, if you please? ^ot to a 
mere Barmecide diun^tf •— IM>, no — but to hear Ms. 
Geokgl Lhiioki> WAHKiKiKrojr's BiAXCjifiNT. which 
oi course he is going to make. Here tliey all sit- 
not in my lord's giaud dimnf^-toMu, you know^ but in 
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Ms best clothes — a pretty figure he had made in 
Europe, and a nice end he was come to ! With all his 
fine friends at " White's " and Newmarket, with all his 
extravagance, had he been happy a single day since 
he had been in Europe ? Yes, three days, four days, 
yesterday evening, when he had been with dear dear 
Mrs. Lambert, and those affectionate kind girls, and 
that brave good Colonel And the Colonel was right 
when he rebuked him for his spendthrift follies, and 
he had been a brute to be angry as he had been, and 
Grod bless them all for their generous exertions in his 
behalf I Such were the thoughts which Harry put in- 
to his pipe, and he smoked them whilst he waited his 
brother's return from Madam Bernstein. 
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" Richmond, Virginia, December 26th, 1750. 

^ Honored Madam ! and Sister ! — I have received, and 
thankfully acknowledge, your ladyship's favor, per ' Rose ' 
packet, of October 23 ult ; and straightway answer you at a 
season which should be one of goodwill and peace to all men : 
but in which Heaven hath nevertheless decreed we should still 
bear our portion of earthly sorrow and trouble. My reply will 
be brought to you by my eldest son, Mr. Esmond Warrington, 
who returned to us so miraculously out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death (as our previous letters have informed my 
poor Henry), and who is desirouB, not without my consent to 
his wish, to visit Europe, though he has been amongst us so 
short a while. I grieve to think that my dearest Hany should 
have appeared at home — I mean in England — under faUe 
colors^ as it were; and should have been presented to hia 
Majesty, to our family, and his own, as his father's heir, whilst 
my dear son Geoige was still alive, though dead to us. Ah, 
Madam ! During the eighteen months of his captivity, what 
anguish have his mother's, his brother's, hearts undergone! 
My Harrjr's is the tenderest of any man's now alive. In the 
joy of seeing Mr. Esmond Warrington returned to life, he will 
forget the worldly misfortune which befalls him. He will re* 
turn to (comparative) poverty without a pang. The most gen- 
erous, the most obedient of human beings, of sons, he will gladly 
give up to his elder brother that inheritance which had been 
his own but for the accident of birth, and for the providential 
return of my Bon Gkorge. 

" Your beneficent intentions towards dearest Harrv will be 
more than ever welcome, now he is reduced to a younger 
brother's slender portion ! Many years since, an advantageous 
opportunity occurred of providing for him in this province, and 
be would by this time have been master of a noble estate and 
negroes, and have been enabled to make a figure with most 
liere, could his mother^s wishes have been complied with, and 
his father's small portion, now lying at small interest in the 
British funds, have been invested in this most excellent pur- 
chase. But the forms of the law, and, I grieve to own, my 
elder son's scruples, prevailed, and this admirable opportunity 
was lost to me 1 Harry will find the savings of his income 



^ He savs Lady Maria has bebared most nobly to 
bim. When be was sent to prison, sbe brougbt bim 
ber trinkets and jewels, and every guinea sbe bad in 
tbe worid. This bebarior bas toncbed bim so, tbat 
be feels more deeply tban erer bound to ber lady- 
sbip. But I own my brotber seems bound by bonor 
latber tban lore — sucb at least is bis present 
feeUng.'' 

''My good creature,'' cried Madam Bernstein, 
"don't you see tbat Maria brings a few twopenny 
trinkets and a balf-dozen guineas to ^Ir. Esmond, 
tbe beir of tbe great estate in Virginia, — not to tbe 
second son, who is a beggar, and bas just squandered 
away every shilling of bis fortune ? I swear to you, 
cm my credit as a gentlewoman, that, knowing Harry's 
obstinacy, and tbe misery be bad in store for himself 
I tried to bribe Gloria to give up ber engagement with 
bim, and only failed because I could not bribe high 
enough ! When be was in prison, I sent my lawyer 
to bim, with orders to pay bis debts immediately, if 
be would but part from ber, but Maria bad been be- 
forehand with us, and 3Ir. Harry chose not to go back 
from his stupid word. Let me tell you what has 
passid in the last month!" And here the old lady 
narrated at length the history which we know already, 
but in that cynical language which was common in 
her times, when the finest folks and the most delicate 
ladies called things and people by names which we 
never utter in good company now-a-days. And so 
much the better on the whole. We may n't be more 
virtuous, but it is something to be more decent : per- 
haps we are not more pure, but of a surety we are 
more cleanly. 

Madam Bernstein talked so much, so long, and so 
cleverly, that she was quite pleased with herself and 
her listener ; and when she put herself into the bands 
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early time received a young kinsman, did he get the 
better of him at dioe, and did the ancient chivalry 
cheat in horseflesh ? Can it be that this wily woman 
of the world, as my aunt has represented, has invei* 
gled my poor Harry into an engagement, that her tears 
are false, and that as soon as she flnds him poor she 
will desert him ? Had we not best pack the trunks 
and take a cabin in the next ship bound for home ? " 
George reached his own door revolving these thoughts, 
and Gumbo came up yawning with a candle, and 
Harry was asleep before the extinguished fire, with 
the ashes of his emptied pipe on the table beside him. 

He starts up; his eyes, for a moment dulled by 
sleep, lighten with pleasure as he sees his dear (reorge. 
He puts his arm round his brother with a boyish 
laugh. 

** There he is in flesh and blood, thank God I " he 
lays ; '' I was dreaming of thee but now, George, and 
that Ward was hearing us our lesson ! Dost thou re* 
member the ruler, Georgy ? Why, bless my soul, 't is 
three o'clock I Where have you been a-gadding, Mr. 
George ? Hast thou supped ? I supped at * White's,' 
but I 'm hungry again. I did not play sir, — no, no ; 
no more of that for younger brothers ! And my Lord 
March jxiid me fifty he lost to me. I bet against his 
horse and on the Duke of Hamilton's ! They both 
rode the match at Newmarket this morning, and he 
lost because he was under weight. And he paid me, 
and he was as sulky as a bear. Let us have one pipe, 
Georgy ! — just one.'' 

And after the smoke the young men went to bed, 
where I, for one. wish them a pleasant rest, for sure 
it is a good and ple;\sant thing to see brethren who 
love one another. 
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0& witkont quarrellmg, aiid I can go ekewhere than 
to Eicbmond or Castlewood. Viln^u juu eouur to the 
property, you II give me a bit — at any rate, Madam 
will let me off at an easv rent — or I '11 make a £a- 
mous farmer or factor. I can't and won't }jart from 
'^Ti^rift f^iie huf. acted so noblv bv me. that I siiOiud 
be a rascal lo tuni mv back ol ber. Tiiink oi ber 
bringing me every jewel sbe bad iii tbe world- dear 
brave crtjamre ! and f^iTi ^inp tbem into my laf' with 
ber las: guineas. — and — and — God blebfe bei- ! ** 
Here Harrr dasbed bis sleeve acro»b bi£ eves, with 
a stamj o: bis foot : and said, ** ^o, brotber, I won't 
part will bei. not Vi> be made Governor oi Virginia 
tt^-morrov : and my dearest old George would never 
advise mr la- do bo. I know tbat/' 

"I aiL sent berr u- adviiie you.*' G^jorge replied. 
*•' 1 am frent lc breaL tbr marriage ofL. if I can : and 
a more unbavpy one I can't imagine, but I can't 
counsel vou iic break vour word- mv bov.'" 

• • • • « 

•* I knei^v- VOL. couiC n't ! TVbat *6 fiaid is said, 
George. I nave made my Uiidf and must lie cm it,*^ 
Bavfc 111. Harry, gioomiiy. 

feucL bai beeL tbe seriiement between our two 
vounj: wctrtiaei, wiier tbev first talked ove: Mr. 
Harry r k've-afiai:. But after G^eorge's tsonversauoL 
wiiii bis auni. and tbe fartiter knowledge of hit hui^- 
iiv. wbicl br ai/jyuired tiirougL tbe inforxuBSioL of 
tba.t keei- oil womaL c: tbe world. Mr. WjunngtoL. 
wiio waifr naturaljy o: a boeptieal van^ begai. to doubt 
auout Xiady yhtriL^ sa well as regardinr ber brotner^ 
UiC^ buitei. and looked at Hazry'^ eugiAgeinect wxu. 
increaiMrd distrust anc aiarm. Was it for ins w«aixb 
tbat ILsir;^^ wanted Harrr V TVas it bit bandsome 
Tinin;: perb*.c_ tbat hitr longed after" TVerr tbuiie 
svi^ies tru^r wiucL Auzit i>c33iBSe2x. load tcild C2f act ? 
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Oertainly he oould not mMm Huxj to bmk lib 
word; bathe might eatt mboat m hie mind foreome 
eeheme for potting Maria's affectum to the trial; and 
his eoeiung condnct» whidi appeared not ▼eiy amfahii^ 
1 8iq;ipoee resulted from this ddiberatkm. 
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sans raneune. It is not for yon, who have won, to 
bear malice/' says my lord, with a bow. 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was never in 
her life in better humor. "Confess, now, Eugene, 
that visit of Maria to Harry at the sponging-house — 
that touching giving up of all his presents to her, was 
a stroke of thy invention ? '' 

"Pity for tiie young man, and a sense of what was 
due from Maria to her friend — her affianced lover— 
in misfortune, sure these were motives sufficient to 
make her act as she did," replies Lord Castlewood| 
demurely. 

" But 't was you advised her, my good nephew ? " 

Castlewood, with a shrug of his shoulders, owned 
that he did advise his sister to see Mr. Henry War- 
rington. " But we should have won, in spite of your 
ladyship," he continued, " had not the elder brother 
made his appearance. And I have been trying to con- 
sole my poor Maria by showing her what a piece of 
good fortune it is after all, that we lost" 

" Suppose she had married Harry, and then Cousin 
George had made his appearance ? " remarks the 
Baroness. 

'^ Effectivement,^^ cries Eugene, taking snuff. "As 
the grave was to give up its dead, let us be thankful 
to the grave for disgorging in time I I am bound to 
say, that Mr. George Warrington seems to be a man of 
sense, and not more selfish than other elder sons and 
men of the world. My poor Molly fancied that he 
might be a — what shall I say ? — a greenhorn per- 
haps is the term — like his younger brother. She 
fondly hoped that he might be inclined to go share 
and share alike with Twin junior ; in which case, so 
infatuated was she about the young fellow, that I 
believe she would have taken him. * Harry Warring. 
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My lord snarled a grin, and showed his yellow teeth. 
'' He, he ! " he said, " she hath once or twice before 
had the malady very severely, and recovered perfectly. 
It don't kill, as your ladyship knows, at Molly's age." 

How should her ladyship know ? She did not 
marry Doctor Tusher until she was advanced in life. 
She did not become Madame de Bernstein until still 
later. Old Dido, a poet remarks, was not ignorant of 
misfortune, and hence learned to have compassion on 
the wretched. 

People in the little world, as I have been told, 
quarrel and fight, and go on abusing each other, and 
are not reconciled for ever so long. But people in the 
great world are surely wiser in their generation. 
They have differences ; they cease seeing each other. 
They make it up and come together again, and no 
questions are asked. A stray prodigal, or a stray 
puppy-dog, is thus brought in under the benefit of an 
amnesty, though you know he has been away in ugly 
company. For six months past, ever since the Castle- 
woods and Madame de Bernstein had been battling for 
possession of poor Harry Warrington, these two 
branches of the Esmond family had remained apart. 
Now, the question being settled, they were free to 
meet again, as though no difference ever had separ- 
ated them: and Madame de Bernstein drove in her 
great coach to Lady Castlewood's rout, and the 
Esmond ladies appeared smiling at Madame de Bern- 
stein's drums, and loved each other just as much as 
they previously had done. 

" So, sir, I hear you have acted like a hard-hearted 
monster about your poor brother Harry ! " says the 
Baroness, delighted, and menacing George with her 
stick. 

"I acted but upon your ladyship's hint, and de- 
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^' He carries the auri fames on his persoxL Why, 
his waistcoat is a perfect Potosi I ' ' says Greorge. 

" Alieni appetens — how goes the text ? He loves 
to get money and to spend it," continues General 
Lambert. '< Yon is my Lord Chief Justice Willes, tall& 
ing to my Lord of Salisbury, Doctor Hoadley, who, if he 
serve his God as he serves his King, will be translated 
to some very high promotion in heaven. He belongs 
to your grandfather's time, and was loved by Dick 
Steele and hated by the Dean. With them is my Lord 
of London, the learned Doctor Sherlock. My lords of 
the lawn sleeves have lost half their honors now. I 
remember when I was a boy in my mother's hand, 
she made me go down on my knees to the Bishop of 
Bochester; him who went over the water, and be- 
came Minister to somebody who shall be nameless — 
Perkin's Bishop. That handsome fair man is Admi- 
ral Smith. He was president of poor Byng's court- 
martial, and strove in vain to get him off his penalty ; 
Tom of Ten Thousand they call him in the fleet. The 
French Ambassador had him broke, when he was a 
lieutenant, for making a French man-of-war lower 
topsails to him, and the King made Tom a captain 
the next day. That tall, haughty-looking man is 
my Lord George Sackville, who, now I am a Major- 
General myself, will treat me somewhat better than a 
footman. I wish my stout old Blakeney were here ; 
he is the soldier's darling, and as kind and brave as 
yonder poker of a nobleman is brave and — I am your 
lordship's very humble servant. This is a young gen- 
tleman who is just from America, and was in Brad- 
dock's sad business two years ago.'* 

" Oh, indeed ! " says the poker of a nobleman. " I 
have the honor of speaking to 'Mr. " 

" To Major-General Lambert, at your lordship's ser- 
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King, that the young gentleman was his nephew, Mr. 
Greorge Warrington, of Virginia, who asked leave to 
pay his humble duty. 

" This, then, is the other brother ? " the Venerated 
Prince deigned to observe. " He came in time, else 
the other brother would have spent all the money. 
My Lord Bishop of Salisbury, why do you come out 
in this bitter weather ? You had much better stay at 
home 1 " and with this, the revered wielder of Britan- 
nia's sceptre passed on to other lords and gentlemen 
of his Court. Sir Miles Warrington was deeply 
affected at the royal condescension. He clapped his 
nephew's hands. " God bless you, my boy," he cried ; 
" I told you that you would see the greatest monarch 
and the finest gentleman in the world. Is he not so^ 
my Lord Bishop ? " 

<' That, that he is I " cried his lordship, clasping his 
raffled hands, and turning his fine eyes up to the sky, 
" the best of princes and of men." 

"That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth's fa- 
vorite nephew," says Lambert, pointing to a young 
gentleman who stood with a crowd round him; and 
presently the stout Duke of Cumberland came up to 
our little group. 

His Royal Highness held out his hand to his old 
companion in arms. " Congratulate you on your pro- 
motion, Lambert," he said good-naturedly. Sir Miles 
Warrington's eyes were ready to burst out of his head 
with rapture. 

" I owe it, sir, to your Royal Highness's good of- 
fices," said the grateful General. 

** Xot at all ; not at all : ought to have had it a long 
time before. Always been a good officer; perhaps 
there '11 be some employment for you soon. This is 
the gentleman whoin James Wolfe introduced to me ? " 
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tlie gaming-table knew him no more. Madame de 
Bernstein was for her nephew's braving the indifliei^ 
enoe of the world, and vowed that it would be oon- 
qnered, if he would but have ooorage to £aoe it; but 
fhe yoong man was too honest to wear a smiling &oe 
when he was discontented; to disguise mortification 
or anger; to parry slighta bj adroit flatteries or cun- 
ning impudence; as many gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men must and do who wish to succeed in sooiefy. 

^ You pull a long faae, Hany, and complain of the 
world's treatment of you,'' the old lady said. ^* Fiddle- 
dedee, sirl Everybody has to put up with imperti* 
nenoes ; and if you get a box on the ear now you are 
poor and cast down, you must say nothing about i% 
bear it with a smile, and if you can, revenge it ten 
years after. Moi qvd vons parley dr ! — do you sup- 
pose I have had no humble pie to eat ? All of us in 
our turn are called upon to swallow it; and now you 
are no longer the Fortunate Touth, be the Clever 
Youth, and win back the place you have lost by your 
ill lu(^ (3o about more than ever. GFo to all the 
routs and parties to which you are asked, and to more 
stilL Be civil to everybody — to all women espeo- 
ially. Only of course take care to show your spirit, 
of which you have plenty. With economy, and by 
your brother's, I must say, admirable generosity, you 
can still make a genteel figure. With your handsome 
person, sir, you can't fail to get a rich heiress. Tenez ! 
You should go amongst the merchants in the City, 
and look out there. They won't know that you are 
out of fashion at the Court end of the town. With a 
little management, there is not the least reason, sir, 
why you should not make a good position for yourself 
still. When did you go to see my Lady Yarmouth, 
pray ? Why did you not improve that connection ? 
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: tD be soeh » heto r " -wux 

H be is mbaippy, why ahoald be be li~W»» 
» n«^ gnflj. "He h« a good bea.?3^i. 

i It bis ftiendi^ daeertUm of bim. at«-^ 
» bum in thatr" 8we, there 

•I vodld hsve too mneh gpirit to show I was hmt 
ttoB^* eriee Hetty, elinehing ber little fists. «S 
I tnoli smile, thongh thst horrible old peintod 

jonmall Yoa said ao last xught, and acted ho 
Bing m ctt ber oratoh, and grinning ixmai to the 




« I May n't like Ym/" aaid Thao, taming ^btt ted. 
tat tbete ia no xeaaon why I ahoold call hLtt'b 
aoBBi Bsmea before Hany'a face.'' -^^Any 

«T«i ptOToUng thing; yoa axe alwim riffhtl>^ 
iea Hetty, «and that'a what makea me ao^Srrr 

IMeed, Hany, H waa TOiy wrong of nie to niakcSi 
lemarka aboat any of your idationa.'' 

«I don't ej« about tte othera, Hetty , bat it aeema 
hard that this one shoold torn upon me. I had cot to 

be very fond of her; and you see, it makes me mad, 

somehow, when people I 'm very fond of turn a^ 

firom me, or act unkind to me.'' 

"Suppose George were to do so?'' asks Hetty. 
You see, it was George and Hetty, and Theo and 
Harry, amongst them now. 

" You are very clever and very lively, and you may 
suppose a number of things ; but not that, Hetty if 
you please," cried Harry, standing ur and looking 
very resolute and angry. "You dont know my 

brother as I know him— or yoa wouldn't take 

Buoh a — liberty as to sappoee — my brother, George, 
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the General 'wtnild BcaieelT befaare Imnself from tbenc^ 
forth to the end of the jierfornianoe. He said be iras 
heartily glad that the ronng gentleman was pat to 
death behind the soenes. When Ladj Randolph's 
friend described how her mistress had ^ flown like 
lightning up the hill, and plnnged herself into the 
empty air.~ Mr. Lambert said he was delighted to 
be rid of her. ^ And as for that stoir of her earlv 
marriage,^ says he, ^ I have my yeiy strongest doubts 
about it." 

^Nonsense, Martin! Look, children! their Royal 
Highnesses are moring." 

The tragedy orer, the Princess Dowager and the 
Prince were, in fact, retiring ; though, I dare say, the 
latter, who was always fond of a farce, would have 
been far better pleased with that which followed, 
than he had been with Mr. Home's dreary tragic 
masterpiece. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

WHICH TREATS OF MACBETH, A SUPPEB, AND A 
PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. 

When the performances were concluded, our friends 
took coach for Mr. Warrington's lodging, where the 
Virginians had provided an elegant supper. Mr. War- 
rington was eager to treat them in the handsomest 
manner, and the General and his wife accepted the 
invitation of the two bachelors, pleased to think that 
they could give their young friends pleasure. Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Lambert, their son from college, their 
two blooming daughters, and Mr. Spencer of the Tem- 
ple, a new friend whom George had met at the coffee- 
house, formed the party, and partook with cheerfulness 
of the landlady's fare. The order of their sitting I 
have not been able exactly to ascertain; but, somehow, 
Miss Theo had a place next to the chickens and Mr. 
George Warrington, whilst Miss Hetty and a ham di- 
vided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mrs. Lambert 
must have been on George's right hand, so that we 
have but to settle the three places of the General, his 
son, and the Templar. 

Mr. Si>encer had been at the other theatre, where, 
on a former day, he had actually introduced George to 
the green-room. The conversation about the play was 
resumed, and some of the party persisted in being de- 
lighted with it. 

" As for what our gentlemen say, sir," cries Mrs. 
Lambert to Mr. Spencer, "you must not believe a word 
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of it. T is a delightful piece^ and my husband and 
Mr. Gkorge behaved as ill as possible.'' 

'^We laughed in the wrong place, and when we 
ought to hare cried,'' the Gtener^ owned, <' that's the 
truth." 

** You caused all the people in the boxes about us 
tio look round and cry, ' Hush 1 ' You made the pit- 
^olks say, ' Silence in the boxes, yonder ! ' Such be- 
liavior I nerer knew, and quite blushed for you, Mr. 
liBJnbert I " 

«< Mamma thought it was a tragedy, and we thought 
it was a piece of fun," says the GeneraL *^ George 
and I behaved perfectly well, did n't we, Theo ? " 

*' Not when I was looking your way, Papa ! " Theo 
replies. At which the Greneral asks, *^ Was there ever 
such a saucy baggage seen ? " 

" You know, sir, I didn't speak till I was bid," Theo 
continues, modestly. ^' I own I was very much moved 
by the play, and tiie beauty and acting of Mrs. Wof- 
iington. I was sorry that tiie poor mother should find 
her diild, and lose him. I am sorry too, Papa, if I 
oughtn't to have been sorry I" adds the young lady, 
with a smile. 

" Women are not so clever as men, you know, Theo," 
cries Hetty from her end of the table, with a sly look 
at Harry. '^The next time we go to the play, please, 
brother Jack, pinch us when we ought to cry, or give 
us a nudge when it is right to laugh." 

^ I wish we could have had the fight," said General 
Lambert — ^'the fight between little Korval and the 
gigantic Norwegian*- that would have been rare sport : 
and you should write. Jack, and suggest it to Mr. Eich, 
the manager." 

'< I have not seen that : but I saw Slack and Brough- 
ton at Marybone Gardens I " says Harry, gravely ; and 

VOL. VI.— ! 



CIIATTEE XXmL 

WntCn TRlwXTS or MACBETH. ^ STTTFEE. ASD A 
riULi'rV KTTTI^E OF TISH. 

TV mcN tiu^ portoimanoe? were conchided, our friends 
t4H)k oottcli for Mr. W amnfrton's lodgmg. "frhere the 
%'irj:mums iuul providtni aiiei^isnt Biroper. Jir.T^iKp- 
rDvctni^ wa.v niuTcr ti' xroai them xd the iumdBamest 
nmniu^:. miul tin General and iuf -wii^ aceepxecl tiie 
tnniaumi o: tht rwi haghfticirs, pieaaed tr think that 
thfn cnuu; snvt^ their Ttnmr inends ^Dieasiir&. Gcb- 
«tml and Ur^ IjUhmt;,. ttczr nor Iram caoltej?E. 'Am 
t^% ivKvmxiTu: daiurh»!T&. jmd Br $sneneer of -the T^enn 
r^JK . ^ nrv rrient. '^hon. vi«mri hsu. mm je: th* pa&eE^ 
hmu»«-. tomH»4. tht- iwrn . and iMcrtivii: ^^i2x. chesrnimfiK 
o: tlv. isauliUAV > lar: Tiif irra^ a: xher j^iri't^r I 
ha^t 11 a: iv*f«3 aiu-. ^ocarc T* jw«inskii. ran. fmrnfihrnK, 
.X;i*^ Th?\ IW4 i liia:*: i>r-5r Tj xitr r-Lir^a^tHi? mil V^ 

^i»M» li>": 1^:*;^ fH r*^-^^ V TUTIT IUnii« > "ZllSZ 'V? 
SWii« 4ii\* Tit: !l ':>!:, liUT. 



i0- .mUmst;, ^'U; juMfek 4iv«r 7«dcr litftie Iciiovr 

^'^Mir. ii^rMi it & Istfck mm. B^ 
-iriiMi JUi' luoktf it guustf*' flftjw Mr. I &f w iiwr i . '^ fiov 
l(#iMid JIm: wm iii AfiiebeUi^ Mr. Wjaiingu a ! Hmr 
jM^ul tJyuit cU^fgec^oeiie wm ! Yon «boiiM Iwe mam 
var JlMitt, J«i/iuiii ! J preMStod Mr. WaniiigtcMi in &e 
j ^ r iMMi^ruom; to Mr. Utniek aad Mis. PrxsdyErd, aad 
Litfiy MmiljMi did Jiim tbe liooor to tike a pindi oofc 

''J>id tltf) wift! of tbe Thaae of CswdarnMeBe?" 
ftikiKi Ui«) U«iMfffaJy ill an awful Toiae. 

"ISlit« Uukiike<i Mr. Wtfrington, in toneB so hollow 
Mid iniKk*, Uuit 1m) ttertsd faaek, and mnst have upset 
•oiMM of kui mpiNNf, for Macbeth m a eao d thrioe." 

"MaabeUi, Maobeth, Macbeth!'' cries the QeneraL 

" Attd Ui» Kfiml philosophar who was standing by, 
^-Mr. Johnson, aars, 'You mnst mind, Davy, lest 
iliy stie«s«» should awaken Dnnoan!' who, by the 
wny, wan lalkniK witli the three witches as they sat 
airainst ih«« wall." 

** What ! liuvt* you been behind the scenes at the 
|Ja.v T Ob. 1 would give worlds to go behind tba 
iKH^niNi ! •* cries Thea 

** And iHH' the ropes polled, and smell die taUov^ 
Mindltfs, aiul look at the pasteboard goUL and the 
lineal ]rw««K and the painted old women. Theo? 
Ka l)o not look too doae«** says the aoeptkal yaang 
hiWU diMtturely drinking a glass of hodL ^ Toil wen 
ancTv with v*>ur Y>ara and me/* 

•* NaT. ii^M'j^? ! " cries the «irL 

•* Nay * 1 «sy. yw I You w\pw ^M? '■^•sh na 
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*^ Wups VmnA nd Himia aere boe, I wapwsme there 
BFpJ t>r TtT- Qi^TPnni:." HPr> Tbecw 'ioohirr act o: t&e 
viiidow. f*Ti>T «c* little tiivktrntkL **Aiia wb&t iurre 
Tun hner dmni:. «rr ? RmmIblc hnoks. cr imtinir mare 
of rnfiT trap^^v •' I5 It ^"kitr ti"* be a tracedT to make 
us orr. a^5 w- ]ik9 tiiAc. or ohIt t.> Inchten u<. &5 woi/ 
lik*^ their. " * 

*• Ther- 1- nl^^nt^ ^-r kiiluu:. hni. I tear, nor mxmih 
crrinc. 1 hf^v- t>'* mf-* inaEy wrnneri. I havf nor 
beer, ver^ intimRt with thn«r-. I cJar- sa^ whr:r I 
hare xrntreT: i^ ^n'-:- t^keri «at of hook> or mrridied 
fpnra porf^Tns whi^h I have rwui and hnitate.i like other 
vonr.c Tr»»*". AV.%toot> do nor «nieak to roe, eeneraliv: 
1 am »ii.: ti> hav? a 9aixni9tic war whioh displeases 
then. " 

•* IVrhflT^s vor. never eared to T>lea5ie them ? " in- 
f|niTvs Mk'! T^«»«- witH A hlnsL. 

•* I disT»lea?ed vou last nieht ; von know I did ? '* 
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tiaOji « I take tlM field inunediatdy 
tihe VmaAf vlio^ w joa know, lue threaten- 
Img Ue Mejeetj^e BtoctOMd doniiiiioiie. If yoa haTe 
a mind to make tlie eampaign wifk me^ jour ekill in 
the langaego nu^ be neeftd, and I hope we ahall be 
fafffamate than poor Btaddoek I ^ Brexy eye 
fixed on a yonng man to whom so great a Prinoe 
eflbied eo signal a &Tor. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he would 
make hie veiyelefeieet speech. '<S]r,''hesaid|^yoQr 
Beyal Highnesses most kind proposal does me infinite 
honori bat—'' 

<< Bat whaty Sir r ** mjn the Prinoe, staring at hfan. 

*Bat I have entered myself of the Temple, to stod^ 
oar lawsy and to fit myself for my duties at home. U 
my faaTing been woonded in the sendee of my eoantqr 
be iny daim on yoor Undneesi I woold hnmUy ask 
that my brother^ who knows the Frenoh language as 
irtU as myself and has tax more strength, oooMge, 
and military genius, might be allowed to serve your 
Beyal Highness in the plaoe of — " 

^'Bnoughy enough, sirT' cried out the justly irri- 
tated son of the monaroh. ^What? I offer yon a 
favor, and you hand it over to your brother ? Wait, 
sir, till I offer you apotherl" And with this the 
Prince turned his back upon Mr. Warrington, just as 
abruptly as he turned it on the French a few months 
afterwards. 

^Oh, Qeorge ! oh, George t Here 's a pretty kettle 
of fish!" groaned (3eneral Lambert, as he and his 
young friend walked home together. 
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^ Your wish iras to heip Hunr ? Ton miglit here- 
after have been of Beirioe to vonr brother, had you 
aooeptod the Poke's cfffex. Ftmces do not love to have 
their ^vors refused, and I don^ wonder that his 
Bojal HighnesB wbb offended." 

'^General Lambert said the same thing," Greorge 
confessed, taming rather red; '^and I see now that 
I was wrong. Bnt yon mnst please remember that I 
had never seen a Court before, and I suppose I am 
scaioe likely to shine in one." 

^I think possibly not, my good nephew," says the 
aunt, taking snufL 

** And what then ? " asked George. " I never had 
ambition for that kind of glory, and can make myself 
quite easy without it. When his Boyal Highness 
spoke to me — most kindly, as I own — my thought 
was, I shall make a very bad soldier, and my brother 
would be a very good one. He has a hundred good 
qualities for the profession, in which I am deficient ; 
and would have served a Commanding Officer far 
better than I ever could. Say the Duke is in battle, 
and his horse is shot, as my poor chiefs was at home, 
would he not be better for a beast that had courage 
and strength to bear him anywhere, than with one 
that could not carry his weight?" 

^ An fait His Boyal Highness's charger must be a 
strong one, my dear ! " says the old lady. 

''Expende Hannibalem," mutters George, with a 
shrug. " Our Hannibal weighs no trifle." 

"I don't quite follow you, sir, and your Hannibal,'* 
the Baroness remarks. 

"When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lambert remonstrated 
with me as you have done, Madam," Greorge rejoins, with 
alaa§^ ^ I made this same defence which I am making 
to you. I said I offered to the Prince the beat •oldior 
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CHAPTEE XXX, 

ABMA YIBUMQUE. 

Indeed, if Harry Warrington had a passion for 
military pursuits and studies, there was enough of 
war stirring in Europe, and enough talk in all socie- 
ties which he frequented in London, to excite and 
inflame him. Though our own gracious Prince of the 
house of Hanover had been beaten, the Protestant 
Hero, the King of Prussia, was filling the world with 
his glory, and winning those astonishing victories in 
which I deem it fortunate on my own account that 
my poor Harry took no part : for then his veracious 
biographer would have had to narrate battles the 
description whereof has been undertaken by another 
pen. I am glad, I say, that Harry Warrington was 
not at Kossbach on that famous Gunpowder Fete-day, 
on the 5th of November, in the year 1757; nor at 
that tremendous slaughtering-match at Leuthen, which 
the Prussian king played a month afterwards; for 
these prodigious actions will presently be narrated 
in other volumes, which I and aJl the world are eager 
to behold. Would you have this history compete 
with yonder book? Could my jaunty yellow park- 
phaeton run counter to that grim chariot of thun- 
dering war ? Gould my meek little jog-trot Pegasus 
meet the shock of yon steed of foaming bit and 
flaming nostril? Dear, kind reader (with whom I 
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too much; is out of his place dawdling by distaffs 
or handing coffee-cups ; and when he is not fight- 
ingf depend on it^ is likely to fall into much worse 
mischief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder ladies of 
the Lambert family, with whom he mainly consorted, 
had an untiring pity and kindness for Harry, such as 
women only — and only a few of those — can give. 
If a man is in grief, who cheers him ; in trouble, who 
consoles him; in wrath, who soothes him; in joy, 
who makes him doubly happy; in prosperity, who 
rejoices; in disgrace, who backs him against the 
world, and dresses with gentle unguents and warm 
poultices the rankling wounds made by the stings 
and arrows of outrageous Fortune ? Who but wo- 
man, if you please ? You who are ill and sore from 
the buffets of Fate, have you one or two of these sweet 
physicians ? Beturn thanks to the gods that they 
have left you so much of consolation. ^Yhat gentle- 
man is not more or less a Prometheus? Who has 
not his rock (ai, ai), his chain (ea, ea), and his liver 
in a deuce of a condition ? But the sea^nymphs come 
— the gentle, the sympathizing; they kiss our writh- 
ing feet; they moisten our parched lips with their 
tears ; they do their blessed best to console us Ti- 
tans; thet/ don't turn their backs upon us after our 
overthrow. 

Now Theo and her mother were full of pity for 
Harry ; but Hetty's heart was rather hard and seem- 
ingly savage towards him. She chafed that his posi- 
tion was not more glorious ; she was angry that he 
was still dependent and idle. The whole world was 
in arms, and could he not carry a musket? It 
was harvest time, and hundreds of thousands of 
reapers were out with their flashing sickles; could 
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A few minutes after George arrivedy Theo would 
oome down stairs with a fluttering heart, may be, and 
a sweet nosegay in her cheeks, just culled, as it were, 
fresh in his honor ; and I suppose she must have been 
oonstantly at that window which commanded the 
street, and whence she could espy his generosity to 
the sweep, or his purchases from the apple-woman. 
But if it was Harry who knocked, she remained in 
her own apartment with her work or her books, 
sending hex sister to receive the young gentleman, or 
her brothers when the elder was at home from col* 
lege, or Doctor Crusius from the Chartreux gave the 
younger leave to go home. And what good eyes Theo 
must have had — and often in the evening, too — to 
note the difference between Harrv'S yellow hair and 
George^s dark locks, and between their figures, though 
they wexe so like that people continually were mis- 
taking one for the other brother. Xow it is certain 
that Theo never mistook one or t* other; and that 
Hetty, for her part, was not in the least excited, or 
nhle^ or perU when she found the black-haiied 
g^ntlom:u\ in her mother's draTrinir-rcom. 

Our friends could coiue when i-Lev liked to Mr. 
LiuiiWrl*s house^ and sr;«y as Ic'ii^ as they chose; 
ax^i i^rjo d^y* he of the vroloen icvks wis sitting on a 
<y>Ui^h lljore^ in ao ai tirade of r^c^re than ordinary 
idl^iiifv?;s and des}xM>ti^nov, wb^n ^1:* should oome 
di»m to him b^t M;^ Ho::v T I 5;&v it was a most 
<n;Ti<>5:s t^ir.i: ^tihoujrh l^e c:r*.s Wv-.,:Ii Live gone to 
\h^ rft*\ rii;>jcr than own ar,r ^cC-s::^- . ihax when 
Hj^ttx ojC'^^I. H^nv a.l^l>wi^^\i ; wlrz ircvrce arrived, 
Th^^ 5<&»Nr/.rhi''W inj^sii^ ; a2>d ^\ ^•*.vr^r.c Tv> the usual 
*5*,:ixvv.sAi;.\n, il xn-^ >5:>is Ij^-^iivriK ~uz::t, who now 

A'Jrr v,s,;a", o<rfr;:5/c,jf* 4^.^ ;vM:.;»l:zjrz:t&. we may 
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''And pray, sir, what makes your honor look so 
glum this morning ? " 

"Ah, Hetty!" says he. "I have nothing else to 
do but to look glum. I remember when we were 
boys — and I a rare idle one, you may be sure — I 
would always be asking my tutor for a holiday, 
which I would pass very likely swinging on a gate, or 
making ducks and drakes over the pond, and those do- 
nothing days were always the most melancholy. 
What have I got to do now from morning till 
night?" 

"Breakfast, walk — dinner, walk — tea, supper, I 
suppose; and a pipe of your Virginia," says Miss 
Hetty, tossing her head. 

" I tell you what, when I went back with Charley 
to the Ghartreux t' other night, I had a mind to say to 
the master, 'Teach me, sir. Here's a boy knows a 
deal more Latin and Greek, at thirteen, than I do, 
who am ten years older. I have nothing to do from 
morning till night, and I might as well go to my 
books again, and see if I can repair my idleness as 
a boy.' Why do you laugh, Hetty ? " 

" I laugh to fancy you at the head of a class, and 
called up by the master I " cries Hetty. 

" I should n't be at the head of the class," Harry 
says, humbly. " Greorge might be at the head of any 
class, but I am not a book-man, you see ; and when I 
was young, neglected myself, and was very idle. We 
would not let our tutors cane us much at home, but, 
if we had, it might have done me good." 

Hetty drubbed with her little foot, and looked at 
the young man sitting before her — strong, idle, 
melancholy. 

" Upon my word, it might do you good now I " she 
was minded to say. " What does Charley say about 
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ate caning at school ? Does Ms accoxmt of it set yon 
longing for it, prar ? ^ she asked. 

^ His account of his school,'' Hanr annwcred, sxm- 
plr, ^jnakes me see that I have been idle irhen I 
aught to hare worked, and that I have not a genins 
for books, and for irhat am I good ? Onlr to spend 
ID J patrimonj irhen I con^ abroad, or to lounge at 
eoffee-houses or raoe-oouxses, or to gallop behind 
dogs when I am at home, I am good for nothing, 
I am." 

*^What, such a great, braxe, strong fellow as you 
good for notiiing ? ^ cries Het. ^ 1 would not oanfess 
as much to anj woman, if I weire twice as good for 
nothing!** 

^ \^'hat am I to do ? I ask far leare to go into tibe 
annr. and lladam Efimond does not answer me. T is 
the onlj tiling I am fit for. I hare no monej to bii]r* 
Haling spent all mr own. and so much of mj 
brother s, I cannot and W0n\ ask for more. If mj 

mother would hot send me to the azmv, vou know I 

• • • 

would jxmip to ga^ 

^£h! A gendeman of spiiit does not want a 
woman to buckle his sword on for him, or to clean his 
firelock! What was that our papa ticud us of the 
Toung gentleman at Co;irt vesterisT ? — Sir John 
Arm vtage — " 

" Sir John Armrtai?? f I used to know him when 
I frequented * White's* and the club-houses — a fine, 
noble Toung gentleman, of a great estate in the 
Konh." 

" And engaged to l* married to a famous beauty, 
too — Miss Howe, mv Lord Howe's sister — but that, 
I surrose, is not an obstacle to gentlemen ? ** 

** An obs:;ao> to what ? " asks the gentleaian. 

'^An obsticle to glorr ! " savs Miss Hetty. "I 
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think no woman of spirit would say * Stay I^ though 
she adored her lover ever so much, when his country 
said ^ Oo ! ' Sir John had volunteered for the expe- 
dition which is preparing, and being at Court yester- 
day his Majesty asked him when he would be ready 
to go ? ' To-morrow, please your Majesty,* replies 
Sir John, and the King said that was a soldier's an- 
swer. My father himself is longing to go, though he 
has Mamma and all us brats at home. dear, 
dearl Why wasn't I a man myself? Both my 
brothers are for the Church ; but, as for me, I know I 
should have made a famous little soldier ! " And so 
speaking, this young person strode about the room, 
wearing a most courageous military aspect, and look- 
ing as bold as Joan of Arc. 

Harry beheld her with a tender admiration. "I 
think," says he, " I would hardly like to see a musket 
on that little shoulder, nor a wound on that pretty 
face, Hetty." 

"Wounds! who fears wounds?" cries the little 
maid. " Muskets ? If I could carry one, I would use 
it. You men fancy that we women are good for 
nothing but to make puddings or stitch samplers. 
Why was n't I a man, I say ? George was reading to 
us yesterday out of Tasso — look, here it is, and I 
thought the verses applied to me. See ! Here is the 
book, with the mark in it where we left off." 

" With the mark in it ? " says Harry dutifully. 

" Yes I it is about a woman who is disappointed be- 
cause — because her brother does not go to war, and 
she says of herself — 

< 

** • Alas ! why did not Heaven these members frail 
With lively force and vigor strengthen, so 
That I this silken gown — '" 
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A fBorm^ jsaao^ iskbsMs^Z I mtpptrn t migpflE m janmia er 

^ I vi^rjes toatHL ima£3saai£ -nr & jcsxl f^moild be 
^I'^zsT. i^k-Ti: jan flBer o&fc, sz^!''' asks lai? pen 

^Nx«. I iJi9X2|3xi I difi ooBffle mi hsnn^ — whtai w^ 
west hor^ : hvx ii mK oelT Xcmt ix. Li^ lundiMLirt ; 
but I wr^ In^rmexkfid ^viier I -CLcqixrh: be m & 
gboBL I bfelievt- ui£?e 's nc- sncr uiincs. Oor nmaes 
tcdl & pack of lies abooi 'enk.^ sets Harrr. ffimvebr. 
^G€o?^ vas & li^LJe iric^tenec; bm xber be^— -'^ 
Here be i»ss^ 

^ Tben Geciree is irbat ? '^ askec Hesrv. 

^G«!orce is different from me, tbai's alL Our 
motber ^s & bold womaz: as ever toil s&v-, but sbe 
screams at seeing a mooae— always does — can\ belp 
it. T: '5 b^r natiire. So, vcoi sec twrhans mv bratber 
can't hesLT choets. I don't mind 'eni." 

" rw»Te^ alwavs savs tou wotild hsr^ made & better 
Boldi**r thar. hf." 

*• Sf- I think I should, if I bad been allowed to trv. 
Bur hfr can do a thousand things bener than me, or 
ar:y*fir»«ly ^U^ ir. the world. Why didn't be let me 
T'iiu:it-*«r on Braiidock's expedition V I might bave 
got knot.*kevi on the head. an«.l then I sbould bave 
be*?n pretty muoh as useful as I am now, and then I 
shouUl n't have niinevl nryselt. and bn:>ught people to 
p«iint at m?^' and say that I haul dis;:n\ced the name of 
Wiirnnirtan. Whv piav r't I ^^ on this expedition, 
anil vol'ititot'v likt' Sir J».^hr. ArTViVtaoL *.' Oh, Hettr I 
I'm a iu;serabW tVilow — th;\i: 's what 1 am." And 
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a ball would knock me on the head and finish me/' 
groaned Harry. ** You speak to me, Hetty, as though 
it were my fault that I am not in the army, when you 
know I would give — give, forsooth, what have I to 
give ? — yes 1 my life to go on service ! " 

<^ Life indeed I '' says Miss Hetty, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

**You don't seem to think that of much value, 
Hetty," remarked Harry, sadly. "No more it is — 
to anybody. I'm a poor useless fellow. I'm not 
even free to throw it away as I would like, being 
undor orders here and at home." 

** Orders, indeed ! ^Vhy under orders ? " cries Miss 
Hetty. '' Are n*t you tall enough, and old enough to 
act for yourself, and must you have George for a 
master hon\ and your mother for a schoolmistress at 
homo? If I were a man, I would do something 
famous Wfore I was two^and-twenty years old, that 
I would ! I would have the world speak of me. I 
would n't dawdle at a^^vm-strings. I would n- 1 curse 
n\^v f ort\ino — I 'd make it I vow and declare I 
would ! •' 

Now, for the first time, Harry began to wince at 
ti^o xronls of his young locturej, 

•* "So iiocTN'* on our t^tate is more a slave than I am, 
Hett> /* he said, tv*ming nttt w^ as he addressed her; 
'* but thon. Miss I#an\WrlH wo don\ reproach the poor 
foV,.^* for T)ot K^ing tr«>k That isn^ generous. At 
li-'^st t^AT ;sn^ tiie way I understand honor. Per- 
hr^^.v^ "With Wvir.^cn it ^s different, or I maybe wrong, 
a^^^* Ha XV ':^^ r^.cht u^ b? hurt at a young girl telling 
t«r t^h*t v.\y tAr.^tsi anft. IVrhaps my faults are not 
r.;\ •"«;;':> — o:,l> r.;v cr.rsod lack. Yon have been 
tv;".k:;c i -^r s^> lor^c ^Iw,;: this c^nnrni^r volunteer- 
^Vijl, «5is* :i^t nuT. w;nT.;r.g P<"*r}'? *^»^ cracking up 
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tzafitad erer so juul t Ikck^ l:2kiT« Tees m and ant of 

jail manr nzzies ?£=ee ~ve i&ir jiiix. ?or iome dme 
put be oaid xesi IiQas: m Luzritjcx tccos wd 'ataitj as 
xxsnaL aizd reeiir ior arr -jurrazzDa a> cazci* or ciaxci. 
Msulamp^ ie Benacein iii 3:^ :3z« *3> batTe her gBOne 
intBranuced or iie; ::i»i;^iev. ^ccisfr 'xanrvszaaEtxaii had 
little imsirear ooir jd? -±i& -ygifr itd -vouqol 2f ext to 
the verr Tomac I turrrjae *±ifr "nerT iki «b the most 
seliiah. AlaA* die \cgrr '.acnuas 2Eft 'iie rikiud cwuiiifl 
to nm. Toe rjLii -judtt imksa wwn frron the hea&I, 
and cheeks the ^-w it ztf^im^ Who brants to su]> 
vive into old xqt ute? tuaiaaim^ dl oik fstctdtiett '/ne 
by one. and le ^axu teetzx. aiu "^^ 'Ann memuiyy 
aans hope, sans iyiaij ath.v' ? How rared it with thane 
patriarchs if old ttjci lireri for their nine ^'entuhes^ 
and when -vere life*) ^nrmdituiiu vi <dianipMi that, after 
tiuee-^coze reaia ind 'xzl, x rmtsLum \mt a ^exatiun 
and a burrien? 

Gecnng no reviy hnr 7^ and Xo to his brief 
speeches, poor Harrj ^ar atrhile on a rsooch^ (jpposito 
his annt, who ahm^ed her ^shouiderSf hud her bauk 
to her nephew, ami 'isonhnneii her ^pime with the 
Chaplain. Samparin »t opprisite Xr. Warrington^ 
and could see thac aomething disturbed him. His 
face was rerj jale. and his counteuance disturbed 
and full of ^ioom. -^r^omethin^^ has happened to hinij 
Ma'am,'' he whispered to the Baroness. 

" Bah I *' She .^hrij^ged her shoulders again, and 
continued to deal her cards. ^^ What is the matter 
with you, sir/' she at last said, at a pause in the 
game, ''that you have such a dismal countenance? 
Chaplain, that last game makes us even, I think ! " 

Harry got up from his place. " I am going on a 
journey : I am come to bid you good-by, Aunt," he 
said, in a very tragical voice. 
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ii nhf-^^ mmi^. H*. Utitt Hull 4 tkf^ puwieF sn hoi fodcet; 
OMcpi*^^ "{(wtiiv^e? Qt ^ifi^TL. -ifiui iltf imttr suktf- w^xiir snancir 

9[f?!ii»f*'3^ -/jrf Irtt !):4(^fitiliM(*'^ ?tH7iRtft«i n-^rfiacaai^ St- sdOK 

iSbteHb iL for«>*»r -diivb. «n«l tti^ y/umjc: meiL "^nu; ier^ 
1^>Aefi «b)?«»Mh' •diniQi? lusc rJni^ii)^ ^oi. .pxtard. xisis cm 
«>o?« -drifik flit 1^ /"Vol^. Thib other JutauiOL a! latftiT 

talkisi^ flkbmit. -Curw^i fafJ^• that they dv noi helong tsD 
tlHr f>tb^? >iattalimL : sncl most i»tff\- and da* duty in 
LrnidoT: nnfi «it K^'nf^iuc'toTj ! Thprt- » IVebU who 
^ra^ of th^ir reeiment : h^ dwl vreW to exehazige his 
ewnrwov h\ thfr 0>l«istr«»«Bs ior the iieatenant- 
oolon*»lev of th^ thirtr^^f^nond. He wiii be of the ex- 
peditfow. Why. *»vf?rybrKiy is goinsr : 9nd the vomig 
^^ntlemeii mpntion & «50Te ol names of men of the 
firni birth «thI fa^hioii. who have vohinteereU. *^It 
fihi't H«Tiov*»r!ftns this time. rommaTidpc by the big 
Pnn'^e,'' iiay«^ on*- yonncr jr<»ntlpmaT. ^u-hrwe relatives 
may have bppTi Tr.rio^ f^»rty ypar- as"0' — **it*s Eng- 
l!«hm**Ti, wit}; the Gnards at th*^ h^a*! of 'em, and a 
MnrM>oronj»}i for a l«*ad«^r ! W'u\ the Frenchmen ever 
fftfind atrain««t M.^rw ? No, bv G<*on»e. thev are irre- 
Bi??tihl^/* An<] h fr**«?h howl i^ C9ll«»«i. and lond toasts 
ar^ flrnnk to th** qiipf*^^^ of the expedition. 

"Mr. Warrincrton. who is a eup too low, the young 

(rnardf^nipn 5wiv, walk^ awav wheii thev are not gteadv 

. . . ,- 

enoucrli to he nhh^ to follow him, thinks over the 
Tnntt'^r on his wsiv to his lodirine^. ant] lies thinking 
of it nil thronrrb thf-» ?iicht. 

**A^at is it, uiv hc^' ? *' nsk^ Geore*^ Warrin?toii 
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of his brother, when the latter enters his chamber 
very early on a blushing May morning. 

"I want a little money out of the drawer," says 
Harry, looking at his brother. " I am sick and tired 
of London." 

"Grood heavens! Can anybody be tired of Lon- 
don ? " George asks, who has reasons for thinking it 
the most delightful place in the world. 

" I have for one. I am sick and ill," says Harry. 

" You and Hetty have been quarrelling ? " 

" She don't care a penny-piece about me, nor I for 
her neither," says Harry, nodding his head. "But I 
am ill, and a little country air will do me good." 
And he mentions how he thinks of going to visit Mr. 
Webb in the Isle of Wight, and how a Portsmouth 
coach starts from Holbom. 

"There's the till, Harry," says Greorge, pointing 
from his bed. " Put your hand in, and take what you 
wilL What a lovely morning, and how fresh the 
Bedford House garden looks." 

" Grod bless you, brother I " Harry says. 

"Have a good time, Harry!" and down goes 
George's head on the pillow again, and he takes his 
pencil and note-book from under his bolster, and falls 
to polishing his verses, as Harry, with his cloak over 
his shoulder and a little valise in his hand, walks to 
the inn in Holbom whence the Portsmouth machine 
starts. 



CHAFTEB XXXL 



GsoBOB WABBnroTOir hj no means allowed bis 
l^al studies to obstruct his comfort and pleasures, 
or interfere with his predoos health. Madam Es* 
mond had pointed out to him in her letters thst 
though he wore a student's gown, and sat downwith 
aerowd of nameless people to hall-eommons, he had 
himsdf a name, and a tcij ancient one, to snpporli 
and ooold take rank with the first persons at lunne or 
tn his own eonntxj ; and desired that he would sta^y 
aa a gentleman^ not a mere professional drudga Witt 
tUa injunction the young man compUed obediently 
SBOO^: so that he may be said not to have belonged 
to the tank and file of the law, but may be eonsidered 
to httfo been a volunteer in her serviee^ like some 
young gentlemen of whom we have just heard. 
Though not so eiicting as she since has beeome — 
though she allowed her disciples much more leisure^ 
much more pleasure, much more punch, much more 
f^quenting of coffee-bouses and bolidaj-making, than 
$be admits now-a-davs, when she scarce gires her 
Tolaries time for amusement, recreation, instroctaon, 
s^Wp* or dinner — the law a hundred years ago ins 
still a jealous mistress, and demanded a pretty ex- 
du«r\e attention. Murray, we are told, might have 
he»en an Ovid, but be preferred to be Lord Chief Jus- 
tivV« and to wear ermine instead of bays. Perhaps 
Mr, Warrington might have risen to a peerage and 
t2^ wvv^lsjiok. had he studied veiy long and assidn- 
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they fall in love with women who are a great deal 
older than themselves. Let the candid reader own^ 
if ever he had a literary turn, that his ambition wa» 
of the very highest, and that however in his riper age 
he might come down in his pretensions, and think: 
that to translate an ode of Horace, or to torn a song: 
of Waller or Prior into decent alcaics or sapphics, 
was about the utmost of his capability, tragedy and. 
epic only did his green unknowing youth engage, and 
no prize but the highest was fit for him. 

George Warrington, then, on coming to London, at- 
tended the theatrical performances at both houses, 
frequented the theatrical coffee-houses, and heard 
the opinions of the critics, and might be seen at 
the '^ Bedford " between the plays, or supping at the 
^ Cecil '' along with the wits and actors when the 
performances were over. Here he gradually became 
acquainted with the players and such of the writers 
and poets as were known to the public. The tough 
old Macklin, the frolicsome Toote, the vivacious 
Hippisley, the sprightly Mr. Garrick himself, might 
occasionally be seen at these houses of entertain- 
ment; and our gentleman, by his wit and modesty, 
as well, perhaps, as for the high character for wealth 
which he possessed, came to be very much liked in 
the coffee-house circles, and found that the actors 
would drink a bowl of punch with him, and the 
critics sup at his expense with great affability. To 
be on terms of intimacy with an author or an actor 
has been an object of delight to man 3^ a young man ; 
actually to hob and nob with Bobadil or Henry the 
Fifth or Alexander the Great, to accept a pinch out 
of Aristarchus's own box, to put Juliet into her coach, 
or hand Monimia to her chair, are privileges which 
would delight most young men of a poetic turn ; and 
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nohled hy the E m peror^ and Htcs at Ins castle on the 
Danube in state and spTendoE. 

But, truth to Bar, though married, rich, and en- 
nobled, the Lord Carpezan iras not happy. It may 
be that in his wild life, as amdottiere on both sides, 
he had committed crimes irhich agitated his mind 
inth remorse. It may be that his roogh soldier- 
manners consorted ill irith his imperious high-bom 
bride. She led him such a life — I am narrating as 
it were the Warrington inamiBcnpty irhich is too long 
to print in entire — taimting him with his low birth. 
Ids vulgar companions, whom the old soldier loved 
to see about him, and so forth — that there were 
times when he rather wished that he had never res- 
cued this lovely, quarrelsome, wayward vixen from 
the oubliette out of which he fished her. After the 
bustle of the first act this is a quiet one, and passed 
chiefly in quarrelling between tiie Baron and Baroness 
Carp^om, until horns blow, and it is announced that 
tiie young King of Bohemia and Hungary is coming 
hunting that way. 

Act ILL is passed at Prague, whither his Majesty 
has invited Lord Carpezan and his wife, with noble 
offers of preferment to the Baron. From Baron he 
shall be promoted to be Count, from Colonel he shall 
be General-in-Chief. His wife is the most brilliant 
and fascinating of all the ladies of the Court — and as 
for Carpzoff — 

**0h, stay — I have it — I know your story, sir, 
now," says Mr. Johnson. ** 'T is in * Meteranus,' in 
the ' Theatrum ITniversum.' I read it in Oxford as 
a boy — Carpezanus or Carpzoff — " 

"That is the fourth act," says Mr. Warrington. 
In the fourth act the young King's attentions towards 
Sybilla grow more and more marked; but her bus- 
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pets blow-— the Turkifih captaiiis retire* mowing ^^^Mtidi 

to the infidel, and eternal fidelity to the Sultauk 

And now the battle begins in earnest, and with thowi 
various incidents which the lover of the theatre kiKiw« 
eth. Christian knights and Turkish warriors dask 
and skirmish over the stage. Continued alarms ant 
sounded. Troops on both sides advance and letneat. 
Carpezan, with his glove in his cap, and his dread* 
f ul hammer smashing all before him, ra^ns about tks 
field, calling for King Louis. The renegade is about 
to slay a warrior who faces him, but recognizing young 
Ulric, his ex-captain, he drops the uplifted hammer 
and bids him fly, and think of Carpexan. He is soft- 
ened at seeing his young friend, and thinking of for* 
mer times when they fought and conquereil togt'thov 
in the cause of Protestantism. Ulrio bids him to rtt* 
turn, but of course that is now out of the question. 
They fight Ulrio will have it, and down he goes 
under the hammer. The renegade melts in sight ot 
his wounded comrade, when who api)ears but King 
Louis, his plumes torn, his sword haokeil> his shield 
dented with a thousand blows which he has received 
and delivered during the day's battle. Hal who is 
this ? The guilty monarch would turn away (perhaps 
Macbeth may have done so before), but Carpeuui is oa 
him. All his softness is gone. He rages like a £ury. 
<< An equal fight I " he roars. <' A traitor against a 
traitor I Stand, King Louis I False King, false knight| 
false friend— by this glove in my helmet, I challenge 
you ! '' And he tears tlie guilty token out of his oapi 
and fiings it at the King. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls under 
the terrible arm of the man whom he has injured. He 
dies, uttering a few incoherent words of repentanoe^ 
and Carpezau; leaning upon his murderous macci utters 
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The little auditory begins to hum and stir as the 
noise of the speaker ceased. George may have been 
very nervous when he first commenced to read ; but 
everybody allows that he read the last two acts uncom- 
monly well, and makes him a compliment upon his 
matter and manner. Perhaps everybody is in good 
humor because the piece has come to an end. Mr. 
Spencer's servant hands about refreshing drinks. The 
Templars speak out their various opinions whilst they 
sip the negus. They are a choice band of critics, fa- 
miliar with the pit of the theatre, and they treat Mr. 
Warrington's play with the gravity which such a sub- 
ject demands. 

Mr. Fountain suggests that the Vizier should not 
say '^ Fire ! " when he bids the archers kill Carpezaa. 
— as you certainly don't firt with a bow and arrows. 
A note is taken of the objection. 

Mr. Figtree, who is of a sentimental turn, regrets 
that Ulric could not be saved, and married to the 
comic heroine. 

^^Xay, sir, there was an utter annihilation of the 
Hungarian army at Mohacz," says Mr. Johnson, <<and 
Ulric must take his knock on the head with the rest. 
He could only be saved by flight, and you would n't 
have a hero nm away ! Pronounce sentence of death 
against Captain Ulric, but kill him with honors of 
war." 

Messrs. Essex and Tanfield wonder to one another 
who is this queer-looking ^pfut whom Spencer has in- 
vited, and who contradicts everybody ; and they sug- 
gest a boat up the river and a little fresh air after 
the fatigues of the tragedy. 

The general opinion is decidedly fiivorable to Mr. 
Warrington's performance ; and Mr. Johnson's opin- 
ion, on which he sets a special value, is the most 
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perhaps we judge of their temptations too lightly. 
Bevenge is punished -^ as not to be lightly exeicised 
by our limited notion of justice. It may have been 
Garpezan's wife who perverted the King, and not the 
King who led the woman astray. At any rate, Louis 
is rightly humiliated for his crime, and the renegade 
most justly executed for his. I wish you a good after- 
noon gentlemen ! " And with these remarlcs, the great 
author took his leave of the company. 

Towards the close of the reading, General Lambert 
had made his appearance at Mr. Spencer's chambers, 
and had listened to the latter part of the tragedy. 
The performance over, he and Creorge took their way 
to the latter's lodgings m the fbst place, and subse» 
quently to the General's own house, where the young 
author was ex{)ected, in order to recount the recep- 
tion which his play had met from his Temple critics. 

At Mr. Warrington's apartments in Southampton 
Bow, they found a letter awaiting George, which the 
latter placed in his pocket unread, so that he might 
proceed immediately with his companion to Soho. 
We may be sure the ladies there were eager to know 
about the " Carpezan's " fate in the morning's small re- 
hearsal. Hetty said George was so shy, that perhaps 
it would be better for all parties if some other person 
had read the play. Theo, on the contrary, cried out : 

^'Bead it, indeed! Who can read a poem better 
than the author who feels it in his heart? And 
George had his whole heart in the piece I " 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that somebody 
else's whole heart was m the piece, too, but did not 
utter this opinion to Miss Theo. 

" I think Harry would look very well in your figure 
of a Prince," says the General. *^ That scene where 
he takes leave of his wife before departing for the wars 
Miminds me of yoor buothto's manner not a little." 
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Howe's, is the ' Essex/ 70. His squadron is about 20 ships, 
and I should think 100 transports at least. Though 'tis a 
secret expedition, we make no doubt France is our destination 
— where I hope to see my Mend the Monsieurs once more, 
and win my colors d la poind de mon Spie, as we used to say 
in Canada. Perhaps my service as interpreter may be useful ; 
I speaking the language not so well a$ some one I know^ but 
better than most here. 

'' I scarce venture to write to our mother to tell her of this 
step. Will you, who have a coxing tongue will wheadle any one, 
write to her as soon as you have finisht the famous tradgedy ? 
Will you give my affectionate respects to dear General Lam- 
bert and ladies ; and if any accident should happen, I know 
you will take care of poor Gumbo as belonging to my dearest 
best George's most affectionate brother, 

"Hbnry E. Warrington. 

"P. S. — Love to all at home when you write, including 
Dempster, Mountain, and Fanny M. and all the people, and 
duty to my honored mother, wishing I had pleased her better. 
And if I said anything unkind to dear Miss Hester Lambert, I 
know she will forgive me, and pray God bless all. — H. E. W. 

** To G. Esmond Warrington, Esq. 

" At Mr. Scrace's house in Southampton Row, 

Opposite Bedford House Gardens, London." 
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He has not read the last words with a very steady 
voice. Mr. Lambert sits silent, though not a little 
moved. Theo and her mother look at one another; 
but Hetty remains with a cold face and a stricken 
heart She thinks, ''He is gone to danger^ perhaps 
to death, and it was I sent him!" 
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